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The High Cost of 
Hamburger 


The high cost of hamburger seems to 
be the fault of whoever isn't talking 


at the moment. The farmers blame it on 


the unions--they say farm prices go up 
every time a worker gets a raise. And 
the workers blame it on the farmers. 
The "middle man," who is the one who 
actually makes the most profit of any- 
body, blames it on the farmers and the 
workers. 


Marx said that capitalism is a failure 


on an international scale. This rings 
true. For instance, the price of 
ground beef is over $2.00 a pound in 
Japan right now. Capitalism is to 
blame for the high price of hamburger. 
The U.S. capitalists, in order to 
keep the machines running, must import 
oil and other fuel from foreign count- 
ries, because of a local shortage on 
the North American continent. This 
sets the balance of payments out of 
whack, and, in order to remedy this, 


the U.S. government must arrange to ex- 


port American products, including 
wheat, beef, and other farm products 
out of the country. This creates a 
shortage in the U.S. Meat prices 
skyrocket. The average person spends 
more and more to fill the car with 
gasoline. And it is the capitalists 
ef all countries who profit. 

We predict, for this reason, that 
boycotts will prove only temporarily 
effective, (if at all), because, as 
Marx said, the main problem is cap- 
italism. 


4 


This explanation sounds pretty 
non-frightening by itself. Except 
that this kind of economic irration- 
ality sets capitalists of differ- 
ent countries at each other's throats. 
As people found in WWI and WWIT, 
when this happens, it is the average 
working person who gets hurt. And 
now every major capitalist country 
has atomic weaponry. What's the 
solution? 

The answer--a world socialized and 
planned economy. The world's re- 
sources must be broken from the 
hands of individual capitalists 
and administered by working people 
for working people. 


NATIONALIZE FOOD AND ALL OTHER 
INDUSTRY, TRANSPORTATION ETC, 
UNDER THE COLLECTIVE CONTROL OF 
THE ENTIRE WORKING CLASS? 


FOR A WORKERS' REPUBLIC! 

BUILD THE INTERNATIONAL PARTY OF 
REVOLUTIONARY WORKERS (FIFTH 
INTERNATIONAL) 

FORWARD TO THE WORLD SOCIALIST 


REVOLUTION AND THE WORLDWIDE 
WORKERS' REPUBLIC 
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Nixon's Phase III is a 
mystery to most people. 
A worker attempting to 
discover the workings of 


‘Phase III by picking up 


any. of the bourgeois com- 
ie books like Time or 
Newsweek is likely to 
find a different unsatis- 
factory answer every 
time. "Nixon is ushering 
in a new era of peace be- 
tween capitalists and 
trade unions," says one 
bourgeois journalist, 
puffing his pipe. Says 
another, ‘Nixon is in- 
terfering with the law of 
supply and demand." And 
so it goes. 

Phase III is not a mys- 
tery to revolutionary 
Marxists. It is the latest 
step in an all-out attack 
on all the gains the work-~ 
ing class has made in the 
last forty years, and 
must be resisted by the 
working class with all 
the power {tt can muster. 


Phases I, II and III are 
just the beginning. Un- 
derneath all the double- 
talk and fancy phrases of 
Nixon's official procla- 
mation, the class issue 
jumps out waving a red 
flag. . 

‘To begin with, what is 
the difference between 
Phase II and Phase III? 
The common (and mistaken) 
viewpoint of Phase TIT is 
that it represents a =" 
slacking off, a retreat 
of controls in the face 
of a new "boom" economy. 
It ts a slckening of con- 
trols on profit-hungry 
capitalists (insofar as 
one can slacken something 
virtually nonexistent). 
But it is a tightening of 
the screw on the paycheck 
of the average worker. 

Let us explain what we 
mean, with quotes from 
Nixon's proclamation, 
printed in the Jan. 22 


issue of U.S. News and 


-the 


Phase 3: What It Is and What the 


‘ 


Working Class Can Do 
About FE by Atian Crandall 


George Meany, 
i"Super-Fly" of the 
AFL-CIO, soaks up 
Miamt sun whittle 
Phase 3 inflation 
soaks up workers’ 
wages. 


World Report. 

First, there is all the 
hoopla about the Price 
Commission and Pay Board 
being abolished. Formally 
speaking this is true. But 
it is being abolished in 
name only. The offictal 
proclamation states: "The 
Price Commisston and Pay 
Board authority and staff 
will be transferred to the 
Cost of Living Council." 
It is just the old haar. 
wearing a new hat. Much is 
alse made of the fact that 
personnel administer- 
ing the program has heen 
cut from 4,999 to 2,950 
persons. This fact 4s not 
particularly notable ei- 
ther. We just suspect that 
the bureaucrats decided 
their own bureaucracy 
needed some trimming. 

The second major por- 
tion of the official pro- 
clamation which we vill 
concern ourselves with is 
the section titled "Price 
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Reporting and Record 
Keeping." There are no 
surprises here either. 

The first provision states: 
All firms with sales of 
more than 50 million 
dollars, (3500 firms) 
are required to keep re- 
cord of profit-margin 
changes as well as price 
changes, which will per- 
mit the computation of 
weighted average price 
increases. Firms will 
have the obligation 
of producing these upon 
request. 

All firms with sales 
of 250 million dollars 
or more (800 firms) are 
required to file quar- 
terly reports concerning 
any weighted average 
price changes or their 
profit margin. 

This sounds fine to cap~ 

italists, because it re- 

quires them to do absolut- 
ely nothing. What self- 
respecting corporation does 
not realize the necessity 
of sufficient accounting 

in the process of exploit- 

ing workers? But the 

real meaning of this 

section comes clear when 

it is compared with the 

next section, "Wage Report- 
ting arid Record’ Keeping," 
which says: 

All employee units of 

1,000 or more will be 
required to keep records 
of wage-rate changes. 
They will have the ob- 
ligation of producing 
these upon request. 

All employee units of 
5,000 or more will be 
required to file reports 
with the Cost of Living 
Council indicating wage- 
rate changes. 

What this means is clear. 

The multi-million dollar 


to keep records of price 
changes, and either pro- 
ducing them "on request" 
or filing them quarterly. 
(Who's going to read them? 
Thousands of prices "change" 
every day.) But any group 
of 1000 or more workers 
are required to keep 
records of pay raises, and 
any group of 5000 or more 
workers are required to 
file reports indicating 
pay raises. This means 
that relatively small 
groups of workers are 
thought by the "Cost of 
Living Council" to be just 
as important in the scheme 
as multi-million dollar 
companies. This means 
that the main purpose of 
the entire Phase III bur- 
eaucracy can only be that 
of monitoring wages of 
workers, and very closely 
too; as we all know, an 
“employee unit", that is, 
a trade union local, 
numbering over 5000 workers 
is a commonplace occurence, 
with dozens of factories 
in any large metropolitan 
area employing at least 
that many. But this is 
entirely in line with the 
purpose of Phase III - it 
is only a consolidation of 
Phase II, designed to make 
capitalist attacks on the 
worker's standard of living 
that much more efficient. 
Wage gains are to be 
held to 5.54. This is a 
small amount in itself. 
For instance, a working 
person now earning $200 
weekly will only be allowed 
a raise of $11 weekly! And 
what happens to a union 
which attempts to gain 
decent wages for its mem- 
bers? Let's have another 
look at Nixon's proclama- 
tion, the section entitled 


companies are required only "Reserve Authority and 
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Action of the Cost of 
Living Council". It says: 

The Cost of Living Coun- 

cil upon learning through 

its monitoring of prices 
and labor negotiations 
that it is not consistent 
with the standards or 
goals of the program,... 
can use its authority to: 

-Require parties to 

supply information 
demonstrating that 
their actions will be 
or are not consistent 
with the goals of the 
program; 

-Hold public hearings; 

-Issue a specific rule 

or order of the Council 
setting out a specific, 
legally binding level 
for proposed price or 
pay action that would 
restrain an industry or 
firm from that point 
on. Such a rule or 
order could include the 
requirement to roll back 
already affected price 
or wage increases. 
What this fancy, legal- 
sounding talk means is this‘ 
The Council has given 
itself the legal authority 
to steal money out of 
workers paychecks. Cap- 
italists, not content 
anymore, because of the 
shortcomings of their own 
system, to merely exploit 
workers while they are on 
the job, now can steal 
money from their paychecks 
as well. 

We should make it clear 
that this is not an isolate: 
phenomenon. Prime Minister 
Heath of Great Britain 
has alse recently intro-~ 
duced a copy of Phase III 
which he calls “Phase II." 
It is distinguished only 
by it's tougher anti- 
working class stance, with 
fines and prison sentences 


uae 


Lenin and the 


aussian 


Revolution 


by Allan Crandall 


In order to be success- 
ful, workers’ revolutions 
must have leadership. This 
leadership must, through 
understanding of Marxism, 
be able to understand the 
srigins of the revolution- 
‘ry upsurge, its day to 
lay develcpment and {ts 
eossible future course. 
This leadership must also 
se aware of why revelu- 
ttons fail --~'vacillations 
on the part of the lead- 
ing party, a conservative 
Fear of failure and an 
mhealthy admiration for 
che power of the capital- 
ist state. The revolution- 
ary leadership must, above 
all, have a transcendant 
knowledge of the numerous 
ways in which capitalists 
try to defend their cap- 
ital, and with it, their 
own positions in society. 

The Russian Revelution 
was victorious largely due 
to such leaders. They were 
people capable of both 
teaching workers and learn- 
ing from them, and it was 
this combination which 
stormed the Winter Palace 
and established the dic- 
tatorship of the prole- 
tariat in October, 1917. 
And when this combination 
failed, the revolution 
failed. 

The Bolshevik Party was 
the vanguard party of the 
Russian Revolution; it was 
the party to which the 
vast majority of. revolu- 
tionary workers belonged 
or supported, and it was 
the party which commanded 


the majority of support 
throvghout the four-year 
period of the dictatorship. 
It was the party which 

had the popular support 

to take power from the 
capitalists in Russia and 
place it in the hands of 
the working class where 

it belonged. 

But this was not inev- 
itable, and it was ini- 
tially due to the far- 
sightedness of a man named” 
V.1. Lenin, who was able 
to translate the desires 
of the working.masses in- 
to a program which gained 
their support. 

-In February of 1917, the 
“liberal” section of the 
Russian capitalist class, 
due to the military hero- 
ism of the working class, 
was able to defeat forces 
supporting the monarchy 
and seize political power 
for themselves. They were 
able to do this only be- 
cause the workers hated 
the Tsar, because of the 
untold hardships he had 


caused them to suffer, and 
were willing to support 
anyone who wanted to get 
rid of the Tsar. The par- 
ticipation of Russia in 
the First Imperialist World 
War was incredibly hard on 
the Russian masses, and 
they hoped that if the Tsar 
were thrown out, Russia 
would pull out of the war. 

But what was needed was 
not a liberal, capitalist 
revolution, but a workers' 
revolution through which 
workers would control so- 
ciety. The liberal] cap-’ 
italists themselves were 
only biding their time, 
as much as their tottering 
economic system would al- 
low, waiting for the chance 
to dissolve the newly 
formed workers’ councils 
either by decree or by 
force, in order to con- 
solddate their own rule 
and return to the unopnos- 
ed exploitation of the 
working class. 

There were three main 
parties which had the sup- 
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port of the working masses 
in the spring of 1917 - 
the Mensheviks and Bolshe- 
viks in the cities, and 
the Social Revolutionaries 
in the countryside. The 
Bolsheviks at this time 
were the most radical, and 
also had the smallest 
mumber of members, although 
they were growing stead- 
ily. The Mensheviks were 
the largest in the cities. 
At the time, they had won 
the majority of votes in 
the .workerg' councils. 

But the Mensheviks were 
sellouts and fakes. They 
called more and more for 
the working class to sup- 
port the capitalists, and 
even entered into a coali- 
tion government with the 
Kadets, (the "Democratic 
Party" of Russia.) This 
is because the Menshevik 
leaders, rather than want- 
ing a worker's revolution 
in Russia, instead wanted 
highly paid government 
posts. As a result of 
this the workers in the 
Menshevik party began 
leaving it, slowly at first, 
then in greater numbers, 
Many of these workers be- 
gan turning to the Bolshe- 
vik party for leadership, 
because the Bolshevik party 
paid more attention to 
the working masses than to 
government posts. 

But this situation was 
also beginning to change. 
The Bolshevik leadership, 
Stalin, Kamenev and others, 
were also beginning to just 
coast along with the state 
of events, instead of 
attempting to fight for 
socialism. The Bolshevik 
newspaper, edited by Stalin, 
began calling for unity 
with the Mensheviks and 
support to the liberal, 
capitalist Provisional 
Government. This was a 
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policy which could have 
had disastrous repercus- 
sions, because while the 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks 
were trying to make 
friends with the liberal 
capitalists, the liberal 
capitalists were in turn 
making friends with re- 
actionary generals in 
hopes that the army could 
be used to crush the 
worker's councils and 
crush the newly found in- 
dependence of the Russian 
workers. 

As this policy continued, 
the workers in the Bolshe- 
vik party grew increasing- 
ly more exasperated with 
their leadership, and 
began to clamor for a 
change in policy. 

V.I. Lenin, the most 
respected member of the 
Bolshevik party, was at 
this time in exile with 
some of his followers, in 
Switzerland, and had been 
for ten years. He had been 
putfing out a paper, and 
regularly contributing to 
the Bolshevik press in 
Russia. He too grew in- 
creasingly upset with the 
actions of the Bolshevik 
leaders in Russia, and 
began firing off angry 
letters to the editorial 
board of Pravda, the Bol- 
shevik newspaper. They 
ignored him and continued 
in their course. 

Lenin and his co-think- 
ers in Switzerland began 
to look for a way out of 
exile and back to Russia 
in order to participate 
directly in the Revolution. 
They finally hit upon the 
plan of travelling through 
Germany incognito, and 
contacted the German 
government. The German 
government, at war with 
Russia and Great Britain 
at the time, agreed to 
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let them through, hoping 
that they would help 
bring an end to Russia's 
participation. Just be- 
fore departure Lenin sent 
to the Bolshevik leadership 
in Russia a telegram which 
came to be known as the 
April Theses. It contained 
three main points: lh. 
Immediate arming of the 
proletariat. 2. No sup- 
port to the Provisional 
Government. 3. No rap- 
prochement with other 
parties. Needless to say, 
it set the Bolshevik 
leaders on their ears. 
They whispered privately 
that Lenin was a raving 
lunatic, a crazy man who 
was out of touch with the 
situation. 
But the Russian workers 
respected him still. 
Here is Trotsky's descrip- 
tion of Lenin's arrival in 
Petrograd, the center of 
the revolution. 
...the revolution in- 
stantly and heartily 
took its leader into 
its bosom. The soldiers 
demanded that Lenin 
climb up on one of the 
armored cars, and he had 
to obey. The oncoming 
night made the proces- 
sion especially impres- 
sive. The lights on the 
other armored cars being 
dimmed, the night was 
stabbed by the sharp 
beam from the machine 
on which Lenin rode. 
sliced out from the 
darkness of the street 
sections of excited 
workers, soldiers, 
sailors...The band ceased 
playing every so often, 
in order to let Lenin 
repeat or vary his 
speech before excited 
listeners. 
The Russian workers re- 
spected him even more when 
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they began to understand 
his message. Mutter as 
they might, the Bolshevik 
leaders had to begin to 
heed Lenin's message or 
be swept aside. The pres- 
sure of the Bolshevik 
workers soon forced the 
majority of the Bolshevik 
leadership into agreement 
with Lenin, and the first 
crisis had passed. 

But even with this bat- 
tle won, the war was hard- 
ly over. Lenin's position 
was: "patiently explained". 
The April Theses was . 
fought for in the worker #" 
councils, for, as Lenin 
and the Bolsheviks real- 
ized, there could be no 
revolution until the vast 
majority of the Russian 
masses supported it and 
were willing to go through 
with it. And so the 
propaganda began, with the 
Bolsheviks gaining ground 
all the time. 

In July, there occurred 
a setback. A spontaneous 
demonstration occurred in 
Petrograd for which the 
Bolsheviks were unpre- 
pared organizationally, 
and were therefore not 
prepared to adequately 
defend or lead it. The 
capitalists, who were 
feeling more and more 
powerful as time went on, 
(as Lenin had said they 
would) called their guns 
éwn on the Bolshevik 
leadership as leaders of 
the uprising. Some Bol- 
sheviks were executed, 
others imprisoned (Trotsky 
included) and others, 
Lenin among them, were 
driven into hiding. 

But the capitalists were 
not as strong as they had 
thought. Lenin, in hiding, 
realized this. He also 
realized that the spontan- 
eous July uprising meant 
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that the revolutionary 
workers were getting im- 
patient, and more and 

more capable of seizing 
the state power, awaiting 
only the organization 
which could lead them to 
it. Lenin began to agi- 
tate for the setting of 
the date for the armed in- 
surrection. And again, 
the majority of the Bol- 
sheviks thought he was a 
lunatic (with the excep- 
tion of Trotsky, who 
agreed with him) while the 
revolutionary workers sup- 
ported him. Time slipped 
by. But in August the 
masses were forced to 
defend themselves once 
again. General Kornilov, 
a capitalist general, 
attempted to move troops 
in to crush the Petrograd 
soviet. This was defeated 
by the armed masses, and 
people again began heeding 
the Bolsheviks. 

Trotsky was released 
from jail and began or- 
ganizing the workers to 
prepare for the seizure 
of power. By this time, 
most of the rest of the 
Bolshevik leaders agreed 
with Lenin and Trotsky on 
the policy of armed in- 
surrection. The workers 
of Russia, sensing that 
something was about to 
occur, began joining the 
Bolshevik party by the 
tens of thousands. Trot- 
sky was elected president 
of the Petrograd Worke#® 
Council. Push was coming 
to shove, and the time for 
the seizure of power was 
at hand. 

The seizure of power was 
comparatively easy, be- 
cause the Bolsheviks had 
the masses of people be- 
hind them. Contrary to 
the picture of bloody 
anarchy late described by 


bourgeois historians as 
having taken place on the 
night of October 25th, the 
seizure of power by the 
working class from the 
capitalists was relatively 
free of bloodshed, espec- 
dally when compared with 
the World War then in 
progress and the ,umer- 
ous bloody battles fought 
in the next three years 

as the capitalists attemp- 
ted, through various armies, 
to regain their power. 
Detachments of armed 
workers merely took pos- 
session of police stations 
and other strategic 
points, while other workers 
refused to move trains 

for counter-revolutionary 
troops. 

Lenin was elected pres- 
ident of the first workes' 
republic in the world's 
history. The task of 
organizing the army of 
defense fell on Trotsky's 
competent shoulders. And 
the Russian workers organ- 
ized on a scale no one 
thought possible, fighting 
awar against counter- 
revolutionary armies of 
every major capitalist 
country in the world. And 
they were victorious once 
again, due to their own 
heroism, and the political 
leadership of men like 
Lenin and Trotsky. 

But Lenin, Trotsky, and 
the other Bolshevik 
leaders were human beings. 
The battle to sustain the 
workers state grew in- 
creasingly more difficult, 
as other revolutions ia 
Western Europe failed. 
Moreover the workers of 
Russia were tired and 
demoralized, and some of 
the most militant of then 
had been killed in the 
fighting. The working 
class at this time needed 
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Jetroit Blacks,Workers, Need 
evolutionary Program to 


Fight STRESS 


one of 
ik murdered by 
vial OTPEeS- 


3 STRESS. (Stop The Robber- 
ies Enjoy. Safe Streets) 
is an clite undercover 

init. of the Detroest po- 
1fée force. Farly in 
1971, this special squad 
of plainclothes police 
was set up ostensibly for 
the purpose of tracking 
and apprehending muggers 
but has more often been 
used for the general har- 
rassment of residents of 
Detroit's large Black 
community. Now the STPESS 
sauad has extended its 
operation to supposed pat- 
rolling of narcotics 
agents and has become 
more agsressive in its 
attacks on Blacks. In 1972 
STRESS killed 16 people, 
mostly Black teen-agers. 

The most recent wave of 
terror has come after an 
incident on December 4, 
1972 when three young 
Black men were involved 
in a shootout with four 
officers: of the STRESS 
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squad. All four police 
vere wounded in the shoot- 
cut, one fatally. The 
Bleels escaped and A vy ic- 
ious Ss Fine ensued with 
illegal 
tions without arrest, ar- 
rest without cause, ‘sexu- 
al assaults on Black wo- 
men, harrassments, beat- 
and two killings. 

The pursuft was even car- 
riad to Atlanta where Per- 
ey Boyd and Mark Clyde 
Bethune, two of the sus- 
pects, were killed by At- 
lanta police in late Feb- 
ruary. Hayward Brown, the 
third suspect was cap- 
tured in Detroit after 

two more shootouts which 
left another STRESS agent 
dead, Police have attempt- 
ed to justify their vie- 
lous pursuit with charges 
that the three were in- 
volved in dope dealings. 
This conflicts with re- 
ports from friends and 
relatives about the num- 


searches, deter- 
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bY. Elaine i A & David Ross 


ber of community projects 
and good works the’ suspects 
were working with, The 
claims of close friends 
indicate that the men were 
concerned about the high 
dope traffic in Detroit 
and its destructive effect 
on the Black community, 
and, in fact, were trying 
to shut dom dope houses 
in the neighborhood. The 
Detroit police charzes 
were shown to be more du- 
bious when Atlanta police 
autopsies revealed no 
traces of heroin in the 
suspects’ systems nor any 
neadle marks on their 
bodies. 

This only verifies what 
most people in the Black 
community are convinced 
of: that the reason for 
the manhunt was because 
the three were anti-drug 
activists and were imter- 
fering with drug traffic. 
Tt is obvious to anyone 
who Looks closely that 


there exist ties between 
the police department and 
big-time dope pushers. 
Why is it that known dope 
houses can continue to 
exist under the noses of 
STRESS while they (STRESS) 
are busy harrassing in- 
nocent people? The answer 
is simple. Police benefit 
from the dope trade in- 
directly by collecting 
big payoffs in graft mon- 
ey from pushers. 

Lately many organiza- 
tions: have formed to end 
STRESS and other organi- 
zations and individuals 
are demanding community 
control of the police. 

Probably the most vo- 
ciferous in advocating 
community control of the 
police is the Socialist 
Workers Party. The Social- 
ist Workers Party is a 
staunch defender of the 
use of middle class na- 
tionalist schemes to 
"solve" problems which 
are of a class nature. The 
idea behind community 
control is that if the 
Black community control- 
led the police then there 
would be no police bru- 
tality in Black neighbor- 
hoods. This totally masks 
the real nature of the 
police. The reason that 
police brutality exists 
and that institutions like 
STRESS exist is not be- 
cause a few "rotten apples" 
are brutal or because 
white cops like to beat 
up Blacks, or because of 
the policy of the cen- 
tralized police adminis- 
tration. It makes no dif- 
ference whether police 
administration is cen- 
tralized or divided up 
into community boards, 
nor does it make any dif- 
ference who is hiring the 
police. The social role 
of the police is to defend 


the private property of 
the bourgeoisie. To re- 
place white faces with 
Black or Brown faces will 
not solve the problem. 

To create "civilian re- 
view boards" or other 

such "community control" 
apparatuses will not solve 
the problem either. As 
long as the bourgeois or- 
der exists the role of the 
police will be to pro- 
tect that order no mat~ 
ter who does the hiring 
and firing. 

To call for community 
control of the police is 
a reactionary utopia. 
First of all one must 
ask who is the community? 
Is it all Blacks who 
should control the po- 
lice? Including Black 
sellouts in the Democra- 
tic Party, Black pimps 
and pushers (who are cur- 
rently protected by 
STRESS), Black business- 
men who view their porp- 
erty as more important 
than the welfare of Black 
workers? The Black com- 
munity is widely diver- 
sified. It does not have 
a single unified interest. 
However, Black workers, 
both employed and unemploy~ 
ed, both on welfare and 
in the plants do have a 
unified interest with 
white workers. That in- 
terest is the destruction 
of the capitalist system 
which breeds the problems 
which are currently more 
outstanding in the Black 
community than elsewhere. 
Only through the united 
action of Black and white 
workers in the struggle 
to overthrow the capital- 
ist state power and so- 
cial system will the po- 
lice and other reaction- 
ary institutions be erad- 
icated once and for all. 
For instance, when the 


workers in Paris seized 
power in 1871 in the Paris 
Commune, crime (even in 
the highest crime rate 
districts) dropped to 
virtually nil. When the 
workers seized power in 
Russia in 1917 they or- 
ganized detachments to 
round up the real crimi- 
nals: the bourgeoisie and 
their hangers-on. 
Secondly, if by "com- 
munity" the community 
control advocates mean 
the Black working class, 
then their demand is re- 
actionary and utopian on 
two counts. First, it is 
divisive. True, Black work- 
ers need not wait for 
their white brothers in 
taking on the day to day 
struggle against the forces 
of the bourgeois state, 
however, they must not 
view themselves as of nec- 
essity always and forever 
functioning separate and 
apart from white workers. 
Black workers must take 
the lead. However, they 
must continually attempt 
to bring the white work- 
ing class into struggle 
along with them. On the 
second, to call for con- 
trol of the bourgeois po- 
lice by all or part of the 
working class is utterly 
absurd. The state is an 
instrument by which one 
class suppresses another 
class. One can easily 
see the absurdity of cal- 
ling for one class (the 
oppressed class) to con- 
trol the institutions of 
its oppressor. The task 
of the working class, as 
Marx, Engels and Lenin 
clearly pointed out is not 
to control the bourgeois 
state, but to smash it 
and replace it with the 
dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, that is, the 
armed working class or- 
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sonomie funettoning in the Soviet Unton does no 
‘iffer in essence from what Marx described in Capital. 


With this issue we begin the serialization of The 
Economy of State Capitalism. Thts pamphlet illus- 


trates and analyzes the capttalist character of the 
Soviet Unton's economy. 


orkers Control and the Class Character of Economy 

According to Trotskyism the essence of a workers’ 
state is: nationalized property, planned economy, and 
‘tate monopoly of foreign trade (which with the exis- 
ence of the first two elements is an obvious third). 
‘owhere is the working class even mentioned. Nowhere 
's there mention of who controls nationalized indus- 
‘ry, who plans the economy and in whose interests it 
's planned. These are questions which the Trotskyists 
ust answer. Does the working class control the econ- 
omy in the Soviet Union? Is the economy planned in 
che interests of the working class, or in the inter- 
ests of the bureaucracy? 

The heart of a workers' state economy is workers' 
control. When the working class has control of the 
economy, we can safely assume that they will control 
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it in their own interests 
and not someone else's. Let 
us look back at previous 
societies for a moment. 

In every society prior to 
the "transitional regimes" 
in the Soviet Union, China, 
etc., the economy has func- 
tioned in the interests of 
the class in power. That is, 
except in those periods 
such as when capitalism was 
developing and feudalism 
declining and the bourgeoi- 
sie was biding its time and 
preparing to replace the 
old feudal ruling classes 
as the new ruling class based 
on a new socio-economic 
aystem. 

However, such is apparent- 
ly not the case in the So- 
viet Union, if we listen 
to the Trotskyists. There 
the economy does not func- 
tion in the interest of the 
ruling class, t.e. the wor- 
king class, nor is it con- 
trolled by the ruling class, 
t.e. the working class. 
Instead it functions in the 
interests of and is con- 
trolled by a parasitic 
caste, the bureaucracy. Of 
course, this could be ex- 
plained away as Trotsky 
once tried, with the refer- 
ence to the Fascists, who 
strip the bourgeoisie of 
their political power and 
dig their spurs into the 
backs of the bourgeoisie, 
all in order to support the 
economic rights to profit 
of the bourgeoisie. This is 
all well and good as far as 
Fascism goes. However, 
there is a big difference 
in the Soviet Union, espec- 
fally if one holds that it 
is a workers’ state. The 
big bourgeoisie brings Fasc~- 
ism upon itself. That is, 


the Fascists cannot exist apart 

from the support that they receive 

from a significant sector of the 
bourgeoisie. The role of Fascism is 

to crush the working class in defense 
of the economic interests of the 
bourgeoisie. If the Bourgeoisie gets 

a few digs politically, that's the way 
it goes. That is why the bourgeotste 
turns to Fascism as a last resort. 
However, the bourgeoisie does turn to 
Fascism. Fascism is not an independent 
development outside of the bourgeoisie 
and their lackeys. Nor is it in any 
way opposed to their fundamental inter- 
ests. 

In fact, Trotsky writes in his 
article The Class Nature of the Soviet 
State: 

Always and in every regime, the bur- 
eaucracy devours no small portion of 
surplus value. It might not 

be uninteresting, for example, to com- 
pute what portion of the national 
income is devoured by the fascist lo- 
custs in Italy or Germany! But this 
fact, of no small importance by it- 
self, is entirely insufficient to 
transform the fascist bureaucracy into 
an independent ruling class. It is 
the hireling of the bourgeoisie. 
True, this hireling straddles the 
boss's neck, tears from his mouth at 
times the juiciest pieces, and spits 
on his bald spot besides. Say what 
you will, a most inconvenient hire- 
ling! But, nevertheless, only a 
hireling. The bourgeoisie abides 

him because without him, it and its 
regime would absolutely go to the 
dogs. 

Mutatis mutandis (changing what 
. Must be changed), what has been said 

above can be applied-to the Stalinist 

bureaucracy as well. It devours, 
wastes and embezzles a considerable 
portion of the national income. Its 
management costs the proletariat very 
dearly. In the Soviet society, it 
occupies an extremely privileged 
position not only in the sense of 
having political and administrative 
prerogatives but also in the sense of 
possessing enormous material advan- 
tages. Still, the biggest apartments, 
the juiciest steaks and even Rolls 


Royces: are not enough. to trafisform 
t° the bureaucracy inta an independent 
ruling elass. (1). 
Trotsky makes the important point in 
the first paragraph. That is that the 
fascists‘are "the hireling of the 
bourgeoisie." Does he mean for us to 
believe that thebureaucracy is the hire- 
ling of the proletariat? Does the pro- 
letariat abide by the bureaucracy to 
keep its regime from going to the dogs? 
Trotsky answers these questions earlier 
in the same article: 
Dissertations upon “the dictatorship 
of the bureaucracy over the proletariat" 
without a much deeper analysis, that | 
is, without a clear explanation of | 
the social roots and the class limits 
of bureaucratic domination, boil down 
merely to high-falluting democratic | 


phrases so extremely popular among 
the Mensheviks. One need not doubt 
that the overwhelming majority of 
‘soviet workers are dissatisfied with 
the bureaucracy and that a consider- 
able section, by no means the worst, 
hates it. However, it is simply due 
to repressions that this dissatis- 
faction does not assume violent mass 
forms; the workers fear that they wiil 
clear the field for the class enemy 
if they overthrow the bureaucracy. 
The interrelations between the bur- 
eaucracy and the class are really 
much more complex than they appear to 
be to the frothy "democrats." The 
Soviet workers would have’ settled 
accounts with the despotism of the 
apparatus had other perspectives 
opened befcre them, had the Western 
horizon flamed not with the brown 
color of fascism but with the red of 
revolution. So 1°ng as this does not 
happen, the proletariat with clenched 
teeth bears ("tolerates") the bureau- 
eracy and, in this sense, recognizes 
it as the bearer of the proletarian 
dictatorship.... (2). 
Here Trotsky answers our questions and 
makes two important points. First he 
in essence blames the proletariat in 
Russia for the continued existence of 
the bureaucracy. They keep the bureau~ 
cracy in power, they bear it (abide it?) 
"with clenched teeth" (no doubt to 
k@ep their "hireling" from tearing 
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from their "mouth at times the juiciest 
pieces") because they fear that if they 
overthrow it and attempt to take power 
themselves they will open the way for 
counter-revolution (their "regime will 
absolutely go to the dogs?"). Not only 
does Trotsky blame the proletariat for 
keeping the bureaucracy in power, he 
attempts to justify it by saying that 
it is impossible to overthrow the 
bureaucracy so long as there is not a 
revolution in the advanced capitalist 
West. While supposedly criticising 
Menshevism, Trotsky puts forth a Men- 
shevik theory that the Soviet Proletar- 
iat cannot seize political power with- 
out a revolution in the West. This 
thesis is worthy of a Kautsky or a 
Tseretelli, but not one who claims the 
mantle of Bolshevism. 

The proletariat does not bring the 
bureaucracy down on itself. If it did, 
why would there have to be a revolution 
to get rid of it? The bourgeoisie 
did not need a revolution to institute 
fascism, nor would they necessarily 
need one to dispense with it if they 
saw that as a propitious move on their 
part. The reason that the proletariat 
in Russia, China, Cuba, etc., must make 
a revolution is because the bureaucracy 
is not a parasitic caste, but a full- 
fledged ruling capitalist class. As 
Roger B. Cross wrote in 1939 in Why Not 
Analyze the Russtan Economy? : 

..-The bureaucracy is different in 

structure from the bourgeoisie, but 

not in function. Its function is the 
accumulation of capital, and thus the 
control of the products of the workers' 
labor. Commodity production, surplus 
value (profits of the state) and con- 
version of profit into further state 
property exist without. working class 
control of the bureaucracy through 

Soviets or other Working Class organ- 

izations. Besides having a function 

identical with that of the capitalists, 
the Russian bureaucracy has recently 
acquired the important power of per- 
petuating itself through the revival 
of the right of inheritance, certain- 
ly one of the most salient character- 
istics of a ruling class--capitalist 
or otherwise. 

Therefore, according to Marx's 
specific features of capitalism, com- 
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modity production and surplus value, 
capitalism would seem to exist in 
Russia~-a new type of capitalist state 
perhaps, but minus workers'democracy 
ang control, still a capitalist state. 
3) / 
The working class of Russia does not 
have one iota of control over the 
economy in "its state". The economy and 
the planning all function in the inter- 
ests of the ruling bureaucracy. To call 
a state in which the working class has 
no control, a workers’ state, and an 
economy in which the workers have no 
sayso, a workers' economy is to throw 
out all meaning of workers’ state and 
workers' economy. One of the major 
reasons for the backwardness of the 
American working class and their anti- 
pathy to sociaiism has been the equat~ 
ing of socialism and workers’ states and 
socialist revolution with the state 
capitalist Soviet Union. Thus, workers 
equate “dictatorship of the proletariat" 
with "Dictatorship over the proletariat" 
and a planned economy and nationalized 
property are equated with deprivation 
and want. Referring once again to Cross: 
Without workers' democracy, no 
workers' state is possible. State 
ownership plus workers’ democracy 
equals State Socialism. In the absence 
of workers' democracy, it is just 
state capitalism.... (4). . 
During the 1939-40 discussion in the 
Socialist Workers Party Trotsky said. 
that in the last analysis the Soviet 
Union was a trade union which had con- 
quered power. Therefore, it should be 
defended even though the bureaucracy 
was reactionary, just as trade unions 
are working class organizations even 
though they are run by counter-revolu- 
tionary bureaucrats. However, the 
analogy between the Soviet Union being 
a workers' state because it is a trade 
union in power (by the way in 1922 work- 
ers were no longer required to join 
unions, thus the "trade union in power" 
was an open shop) is totally false and 
was disposed of quite well by Samuel 
Meyers during the 1939-40 SWP discussion: 
A trade union will not long continue 
to collect dues from workers if the 
sell-outs of the reactionary leaders 
are so bad that they get no benefits 
at all from their union. For example, 


the fakers in one union revoked the 
charter and sold out: the membership to 
the employers at the height of an org- 
anization drive. They reorganized the 
local and expelled the militants. The 
workers left the union. The fakers 
starved because they had neither 
organized workers to sell out nor could 
they collect dues from them. The 
fakers said "we will reinstate the 
militants, so we can collect more dues 
and perhaps sell them out again." The 
workers said "we will rejoin; éonditidis 
are bad, and though the fakers are a 
nuisance we can gain something through 
organization and perhaps, who knows , 
even rid ourselves of the nuisance.” 
The workers were right. 

The soviet bureaucracy is not a union 
but a state apparatus. The soviet work- 
ers cannot stop paying dues and starve 
the bureaucracy; they hold the same 
relation to the Soviet state and its 
bureaucratic apparatus that we in the 
United States do to the bosses and 
their cops and their national guard 
and their F.B.I. and the rest of the 
anti-labor apparatus. The soviet work- 
ers are exploited, driven, starved, 
murdered, jailed by this bureaucratic 
state. For the soviet workers as for 
us there is no escape but revolution. 
This is not a relationship between 
workers and their trade union but 
rather a relation between a once free 
but now oppressed proletariat, and the 
shock troops of the counter ruevaluticns 
ary bourgeoisie. (5). 

The Soviet Union does, however, resemble 
one "trade union.” That "trade union" 

is the Histadrut of Israel. The Hista- 
drut is not a-working class organization, 
It is not a real trade union. Rather it 
is a company union of all company unions. 
In fact, in many cases it is the company! 
The Histadrut is the largest single 
employer in Israel. Yet the rank and 
file workers who are in the Histadrut 
have no say in the running of the His- 
tadrut enterprises. Nor do they share 
in the profits accrued from these enter- 
prises. These profits go to the Hista- 
drut bureaucracy which owns and controls 
the Histadrut collectively. This bur- 


eaucracy is self-perpetuating and resem- 
bles very closely the bureaucracy in the 
While like in the Soviet 


Soviet Union. 


Union where one does not necessarily 
become a member of the ruling elite 
merely because one is named Brezhnev 
or Kosigyn, so does one not neces- 
sarily become a member of the ruling 
elite of the Histadrut simply because 
one's name is Dayan or Meir. 

However, it must be pointed out that 
in both cases it helps. To deny the ° 
bourgeois nature of the Histadrut 
bureaucracy is to lead the Israeli 
working class astray, not only in the 
struggle to overthrow the Israeli 
bourgeoisie, but also in the plain day 
to day struggle to defend the economic 
well-being of the class, i.e., the 
organization of trade unions and the 
carrying out of trade union struggles. 
To deny the bourgeois nature of the 
Histadrut means to abstain from lead- 
ing the Israeli workers, both Pales- 
tinian and Hebrew, in breaking from 
the Histadrut and organizing indepen- 
dent. bi-national trade unions. Like- 
wise, to deny the bourgeois nature of 
the Soviet bureaucracy and the Soviet 
state is to lead the Russian working 
class astray in the struggle for 
socialist revolution and the institu- 
tion of a workers' state with workers' 
control and workers' democracy in 
the Soviet Union. 

In The Revolutton Betrayed Trotsky, 
in attempting to refute the thesis that 
the Soviet bureaucracy is a state 
capitalist class, has the following to 
offer: 

The attempt to represent the Soviet 

bureaucracy as a class of "state 

capitalists" will obviously not with- 
stand criticism. The bureaucracy 
has neither stocks nor bonds. It is 
recruited, supplemented and renewed 
in the manner of an administrative 
hierarchy, independently of any 
special property relations of its 
own. The individual bureaucrat can- 
not transmit to his heirs his rights 
in the exploitation of the state 
apparatus. The bureaucracy enjoys 
its privileges under the form of an 
abuse of power. It conceals its in- 
come; it pretends that as a special 
social group it does not even exist. 

Its appropriation of a vast share of 

the national income has the character 

of social parasitism. . All this makes 
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the position of the commanding Soviet 
stratum in the highest degree contra- 
dictory, equivocal and undignified, 
notwithstanding the completeness of 
its power and the smoke screen of flat- 
-tery that conceals it. (6). 
First of all on the question of the 
transmission of property from one bur- 
eaucrat to his son. The means of sel- 
ection of the bureaucracy are basically 
three: Party loyalty, conections, and 
education. On the first there is not 
much a father can do to make sure that 
his son is loyal to the Russian Commun- 
ist Party. However, if the child has 
grown up living in luxury as the son 
of a bureaucrat he will probably not 
do anything which would change his life- 
style. As regards the second, the bur~ 
eaucrat can use whatever connections he 
has to help his son rise in the bureau- 
cracy. In these two respects the bur- 
eaucracy once again displays its sim- 
ilarity to the bourgeois "labor bureau- 
cracy" of the Histadrut. However, there 
is that third and most important method 
of assuring one's progeny the right to 
exploit the Russian working class. That 
method is education, One of the main 
methods being education, it is natural 
that those with the best education will 
be "recruited" into the bureaucracy. 
In Draft Theste onthe USSR, a docu- 
ment submitted to the Third Conference 
of the French Parti Communiste Inter- 
nationaliste (PCI, Internationalist 
Communist Party, then French section of 
the Fourth International), Comrades 
Lucien Magneux, R. Guerin, and M. Dar- 
bout referred to the work The Yogt and 
the Commisar by Koestler. We will quote 
extensively from the extract from 
Koestler's book by the French Comrades, 
in order to explain the educational 
situation in the Soviet Union: 
Thus inequality is not restricted to 
grown-up wage-earners, but carried 
straight into the nursery by a deliber- 
ate policy of the regime. Children 
in Soviet Russia grow up rich and 
poor as in capitalist sountries. The 
first bulwark against inherited pri- 
vilege fell when the new constitution 
sanctioned the inheritance of proper- 
ty; the second and more important 
bulwark fell when free education was 
abolished by the introduction of tui- 
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tion fees for higher education. 

The decree of October 2, 1940 fixed 
the tuition fee for secondary schools 
(technical, normal, agricultural, 
medical, etc.) at 150 to 200 rubles 
per year, for universities at 300 to 
500 rubles. The fees for the first 
term had to be paid within one month 
from the promulgation of the new law; 
600,000 students of poor parents who 
couldn't pay the fee, had to leave 
school. 

Thus higher education (from the 
fifteenth year onward) became a 
privilege of the children of parents 
who could afford it; i.e., bureaucracy, 
technocracy and the new intelligent- 
sia. This development had started 
long before the introduction of direct 
fees. Up to 1932 a minimum of 65 per- 
cent of the students in engineering 
and technical schools had to be manual 
workers or their children. (7). 

Since it is only the educated who be- 
come bureaucrats, and since it is main- 
ly the sons and daughters of the bureau~ 
crats who can afford even a high school 
education let alone a university educ- 
ation, it is obvious that the postions 
in the bureaucracy will be filled in the 
main by the sons and daughters of the 
bureaucrats. And when one takes into 
consideration the question of connections, 
the sons and daughters of the present 
bureaucrats are “Virtually assured of 
their "place in the sun" sharing in the 
exploitation of the Russian workers. 

We will not go into the inheritance 
question here. Although it is true 
that the inheritance of the bureaucra- 
tic progeny is the wealth which was 
derived from exploitation of the work- 
ers, it is more important that the 
bureaucratic status is virtually as- 
sured to these sons and daughters of the 
Russian rulers, for it is their posi- 
tion in the bureaucracy which keeps them 
in the ruling class and gives them 
partial ownership to the means of pro- 
duction in the Soviet Union. 

Secondly we will take up Trotsky's 
first argument about the fact that the 
bureaucrats have no stocks or bonds. 
Stocks and bonds are not the be-all and 
end-all of capitalist property. The 
Stock Exchange merely exists as a mea- 
suring-rod of capital in those countries 
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where the capitalists compete among 


themselves. With the growth of central- 
ization of the economy, the Stock Ex~ 
change has ceased to be a fundamental 
necessity for capitalism. It has be- 
come more and more a matter of window- 
dressing and.a means of quick profiteer- 
ing, not really necessary for the con- 
tinuation of ongoing capitalist produc- 
tion. Lenin writes in Impertalism, the 
Highest Stage of Capitalism: 
The change from the old type of 
capitalism, in which free competition 
predominated, to the new capitalism, 
in which monopoly reigns, is expressed, 
among other things, by a decline in 
the importance of the Stock Exchange. 
The review, Dte Bank, writes: "The 
Stock Exchange has long ceased to 
be the indispensable medium of circu- 
lation that it formerly was when the 
banks were not yet able to place the 
bulk of the new issues with their 
clients. . 
In the same way, Riesser, a still 
more authoritative economist and 
himself a banker, makes shift with 
meaningless phrases in order to explain 
away undeniable facts:"...the Stock 
Exchange is steadily losing the 
feature which is absolutely essential 
for national economy as a whole and 
for the circulation of securities 
in particular--that of being not only 
a most exact measuring rod, but also 
an almost automatic regulator of the 
economic movements which converge on 
pis “tt 
In other words, the old capitalism, 
the capitalism of free competition 
with its indispensable regulator the 
Stock Exchange, is passing away. A 
new capitalism has come to take its 
place, bearing obvious features of 
something transient, a mixture of free 
competition and monopoly... (8) 
Thus, we see that Lenin as early as 
1916 pointed out the inevitable decline 
in the Stock Exchange as economic power 
became more and more concentrated in few- 
er and fewer hands. The logical exten- 
sion of this is that once economic 
power has been deposited in the col- 
lective hand of the capitalist class, 
t.@. the state, the Stock Exchange will 
be totally unnecessary. 

Furthermore as regards personal ‘own- 


ership of stocks and its relationship 

to the exploitation of labor by capi- 

tal, we refer to Marx who wrote the fol- 

lowing about capitalists in Capital: 
Except as personified capital, the 
capitalist has no historical value, 
and no right to that historical exis- 
tence...But, so far as he is person- 
ified in capital, it is not values 
and its augmentation, that spur him 
into action. Fanatically bent on 
making value expand itself, he ruth- 
lessly forces the human race to pro- 
duce for production's sake;... 

So far, therefore, as his actions 
are a mere function of capital--en- 
dowed as capital is, in his person, 
with consciousness and a will--his 
own private consumption is a robbery 
perpetrated on accumulation... 

...Therefore, save, save, save, 1.@., 
reconvert the greatest possible por- 
tion of surplus value, or surplus- 
product into capital! Accumulation 
for accumulation's sake, production 
for production's sake... (9) 

Therefore, we can draw from this that 
the individual capitalist with his 
individual stocks and bonds is not the 
prime prerequisite for capitalist 
production. It is not simply the cap- 
italist individuals who exploit the 
proletariat. They are merely the per- 
sonification of the productive process 
which exploits the proletariat--capital- 
ism. It is not simply individual cap- 
italists who must be overthrown by the 
working class, but the entire system of 
capitalism. If it were simply capital- 
ists per se who had to be destroyed, 
then terrorism would be a perfectly 

good strategy. However, as Marxists 
have continually pointed out, it is the 
relations of production and the domin- 
ance of capital as a social force over 
the laboring class that must be de- 
feated and that even with the loss of 

a capitalist here or there and a gov- 
ernment minister here or there, that 
capitalist exploitation will continue 
until the working class has taken control 
of the means of production and has be- 
gun to operate them in their own inter- 
ests. It goes without saying that 
should the capitalist class (that is, 
all the individual capitalists) die off, 
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uniess the working class organized pro- 
duction along socialist lines and dir- 
ected the production of surplus-value 
into socially beneficial areas, that if 
the economy was to continue, some group, 
most likely a goyernment bureaucracy -- 
would have to run the means of production. 
as they had been run before: accumula- 
tion for accumulation's sake and produc- 
tion for production's sake. While we 
admit that this is a far-fetched exam- 
ple, the point intended is that it is 
not the individual capitalists who are 
at the root of the exploitation, but 
their existence as the personification 
of capital, which is the real exploiter 
of the proletariat. There is no law, 
and nowhere will one find in Marx or 
Engels that the personification of 
capital cannot be collective. So long 
as the workers do not control produc- 
tion, they will be exploited by capital. 
Who personifies capital is thus a 
secondary question to whether or not 
production is for production's sake or 
for the sake of society. 

Next (after the question of trans- 
mission of exploitative rights) Trotsky 
says that the bureaucrats enjoy their 
privileges as an abuse of power. This 
would be correct if they had been placed 
in power by the workers and then began 
to take privileges for themselves. 
However, this was not and is not the 
case. The bureaucracy is a self-per- 
petuating bureaucracy. They are not . 
placed in power by the working class. 
Their power is derived solely from their 
control of the state and the means of 
production. .It has been the case his- 
torically for those who control the 
state and the means of production 
(i.e., ruling classes) to grant then- 
selves various privileges in relation 
to the other classes. For instance,’ the 
feudal lord granted himself the privilege 
of the first night with prospective . 
brides, as well as more important econ- 
omic and social privileges. The bour- 
geoisie grants itself various privi- 
leges, like the right not to work 
but still to live luxuriously, and the 
right of its children to the best 
education that bourgeois society can .: 
offer. When-the working class ruled in 
Russia, it granted itself the privilege 
of requisitioning the surplus-product 
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of the peasantry. In all of these 

cases the privileges stemmed from 

the fact that the group taking the 
privileges was the ruling class in 
society placed in power and: kept in 
power by its own struggle in society. 
Just so the bureaucracy in Russia 
maintains itself in power through its 
own initiative and its own struggle in 
society. This is carried out through 
its suppression of the proletariat 
through the means of the state appara- 
tus and the exploitation of the prole- 
tariat through the accumulation of 
capital derived from the surplus value 
produced by the Russian workers who are 
forced to sell their labor to the state. 
In order to abuse power, one must make 
use of it in a manner which is contrary 
to the interests of those who keep you 
there. However, the bureaucracy stays 
where it is in society not because it 

is the tool of the proletariat, but 
because it contains within itself all of 
the power within the Soviet Union. 
Therefore it can no more abuse its power, 
given to it through its own struggle 
against the workers, than the bourgeoisie 
in the other capitalist countries can 
abuse the power derived through its 
exploitation, suppression and oppression 
of the workers. 

Trotsky's next of "telling criticisms" 
is that the bureaucracy conceals its 
“€alth and that it pretends that it is 
not a special group in society. It is 
such a simple matter to dispose of these 
two arguments that we are surprised that 
Trotsky even raised them. We will answer 
Trotsky with Trotsky: 

Workers no less than capitalists have 

the right to know the "secrets" of the 

factory, of the trust, of the whole 
branch of industry, of the national 
economy as a whole. First and fore- 
most, banks, heavy industry and central- 
ized transport should be placed under 

an observation glass. ' 

The immediate tasks of workers' 
control should be to explain the debits 
and credits of society, beginning with 
individual business undertakings; to 
determine the actual share of the 
national income appropriated by indiv- 
idual capitalists and by the exploi- 
ters as a wnole; to expose the behind- 
the scenes deals and swindles of banks 


and trusts; finally, to reveal to all 
members of society that unconscion- 
able squandering of human labor which 
is the r@sUlt of capitalist anarchy and 
the naked pursuit of profits. (10). 
Why, we must ask, must the workers go a- 
bouf exposing and revealing all of the 
money which the capitalists are taking 
out of the economy if the capitalists 
are not hiding their wealth? Wouldn't 
it be simpler to merely look in the news- 
papers or the journals of the capitalists? 
Of course not, precisely because the 
capitalists do conceal their profits. 
Many methods are used to achieve these 
ends. One method is the organization 
of "non-profit" foundations. Another 
is by giving donations to so-called 
charities and getting deductions off 
their income tax. Another way is by 
dividing up their wealth among various 
members of their family. Another method 
is hiring sharp tax lawyers to find 
loopholes in the income tax laws to 
show that they don't have as much money 
as they really do. And finally the 
most obvious and crude method is to 
simply lie and say they aren't making 
money but losing it when they're really 
rolling in profits. So the bureaucracy 
conceals its profits. What else is new? 
As far as the bureaucracy pretending 
that it's nothing special and is just 
part of the mainstream of Russian soci- 
ety. Trotsky has obviously not read 
any American grade school textbooks, 
In the United States, so propaganda 
tells us no one is a special group oppos- 
ed to the rest of society. Everyone is 
equal, It's just that some make more 
money than others. As George Orwell 
pointed out in Animal Farm (and this is 
true for both the Soviet Union and the 
United States to differing degrees): 
All are equal. But, some are more | 
equal than others. Even Peter Camejo 
of the Socialist Workers Party points 
out that while in the past ruling 
classes dressed up in rich silks and 
other finery and strutted around making 
everyone bow to them, such is not the 
case with the capitalists who try to 
appear part of the mainstream of so- 
ciety. This is true in both the United 
States and in Russia. The fact that 
the Russian rulers conceal their income 
and pretend not to be a special group 


does not prove a thing. 

Trotsky says that the bureaucracy 
is a social parasite. And what pray 
tell is the capitalist class? In 
Soctalism: Utopian and Scientific Engels 
writes of the evolution of the capital- 
ist class: 

If the crises demonstrate the incap- 

acity of the bourgeoisie for™@ -naging 

any longer modern productive forces, 
the transformation of the great estab- 
lishments for production and distri- 
bution into joint-stock companies, 
trusts and state property, show how 
unnecessary the bourgeoisie are for 
that purpose. All the social func- 
tions of the capitalist are now per- 
formed by salaried employees. The 
capitalist has no further social func- 
tion than that of pocketing dividends, 
tearing off coupons, and gambling on 
the Stock Exchange, where the differ- 
ent capitalists despoil one another 

of their capital. At first the 

capitalistic mode of production forces 

out the workers. Now it forces out 
the capitalists, and reduces them, 
just as it reduced the workers, to 

the ranks of the surplus population, 

although not immediately into those of 

the industrial reserve army. (11) 
Marx concurs with this view in Capital: 

The capitalist mode of production has 

brought matters to a point where the 

work of supervision, entirely divorced 
from the ownership of capital, is 
always readily obtainable. It has, 
therefore, come to be useless for 

the capitalist to perform it himself. 

(12) 
Thus it is easy to see and we have always 
said in our propaganda that the capital- 
ist is no longer necessary for continued 
production. What then are these useless 
beings who spend their days clipping 
coupons, gambling (on the Stock Exchange 
or in Las Vegas) and just generally 
living off the fat of the land without 
doing anything of necessity for the up- 
keep of production, if not social par- 
asites? . 

In The Class Nature of the Soviet 
State Trotsky has this to say on social 
parasitism: 

To put it plainly, insofar as the 

bureaucracy robs the people (and this 

is done in various ways by every 
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bureaucracy), we have to deal not with 
class exploitation, in the scientific 
sense of the word, but with social 
parasitism, although on a very large 
scale. During the Middle Ages, the 
clergy constituted a class or an 
estate, insofar as its rule depended 
upon a specific system of land prop- 
erty and forced labor. The present- 
day church constitutes not an exploit- 
ing class but a parasitic corporation. 
It would be silly to actually speak 


of production (in the majority of 


cases fixed and formulated in laws); 
by their role in the social system of 
labor; and consequently, by their 
method of obtaining the share of 
national wealth which they dispose of, 
and by the size of that share. Classes 
are such groups of people one of which 
can appropriate the labor of another 
owing to the difference in their 
position in a given system of social 
economy. (24) 


of the American clergy as a special 
ruling class; yet it is indubitable 
that the priests of the different 


In Bukharin's Historical Materialism we 
find the Marxist distinction between 
class and caste: 


colors and denominations devour in the 
United States a big portion of the 
surplus value. In its traits of 
parasitism, the bureaucracy, as well 
as the clergy, is similar to the 


lumpen proletariat, which likewise does 


not represent, as is well known, an 
independent "class." (13) 
Very nice. But what does it prove? 


Trotsky asserts that the bureaucracy rep- 


resents social parasitism and then goes 
off and talks about the clergy and the 
lumpen proletariat. Does Trotsky forget 
that it is the Russian bureaucracy 
which controls the means of production 
in the Soviet Union? Does he forget 
that it. is the bureaucracy which plans 
the economy in the Soviet Union in 

their own interests? Does he forget 
that it is the bureaucracy which decides 
what wages the Russian workers will re- 
ceive for their labor? Do all of these 
qualities apply to the clergy and the 
lumpen proletariat? Not in the least. 
The clergy may be very wealthy and it 
may rob the people, but it does not 
control the means of production a la the 
bureaucracy in Russia. The lumpen 
proletariat may leech off society, but 
it, too, does not control the means of 
production. Is the Russian bureaucracy 
a parasitic excresence? Yes, just as 
all capitalist classes have become par- 
asitic excresences no longer necessary 


for production and the advance of society. 


Finally we turn to Lenin on the ques- 
tion of what is a class: 

We call classes large groups of people 

that are distinctive by the place they 

occupy in a definite historically est- 

ablished system of social production; 

by their relations towards the means 
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A social class--we have seen--is the 
aggregate of persons playing the same 
part in production, standing in the 
same relation toward other persons in 
the production process, these relations 
being also expressed in things (in- 
struments of labor). It follows that 
in the process of distribution the 
common element of each class is its 
uniform source of income, for the con- 
ditions in the distribution of products 
are determined by the conditions in 
production. Textile workers and 
metal workers are not two separate 
classes, but a single class, since they 
bear the same relation to certain 
other persons (engineers, capitalists). 
Similarly, the proprietors of a mine, 
a brick-field, a corset-factory, are 
all of one class; for regardless of the 
physical differences between the things 
they manufacture, they occupy a com- 
mon ("commanding") position with re- 
gard to the persons engaged in the 
process of production, which position 
ig also expressed in things ("capital"). 
What is the difference between a 
social class and a social caste? A 
class, as we have seen, is a category 
of persons united by a common role in 
the production process, a totality 
in which each member has about the 
same relative position with regard to 
the other functions in the production 
process. A social caste, on the other 
hand, is a group of persons united by 
their common position in the juristic 
or. legal order of society. . Landlords 
are a class; the nobility are a caste; 
the great landlords are defined by a 
common production type, not so the 
nobility. The noble has certain legal 


:‘gights andrprivileges, due to his 
"noble station". Yet, economically 
speaking, this noble may be impover- 
ished; he may barely vegetate; he may 
be a slumdweller; but his station re- 
mains that of a noble; such is the 

’ Baron if -@orki's Lower Depthe.... 
..-On the other hand, class and caste 
may fail to correspond in another way 
as already shown; one might belong to 
a lower class but a “higher caste” 
(an impoverished nobleman may become 
a janitor or stoker), or the reverse: 
one may belong to a lower caste and 
higher class (a peasant may become a 
wealthy merchant).... (15) 

First we will deal with a very impor- 

tant point which Lenin makes and then 

move on to Trotsky's analysis of the 

Soviet bureaucracy as a caste. One of 

the major arguments put forth by more 

formalistic-minded Trotskyists is that 

the Soviet bureaucracy can not be a 

class because it does not have legal 

title to the means of production as do 
all ruling classes. However, as we can 
see from reading Lenin (and Lenin was 
not one to use words without some rea- 
sons) we find that this is true only in 
the majority of cases, but that it need 
not always apply. If for reasons of the 
ruling class they see it in their in- 
terests to hold property by other means 
that is fine with them. Marxists hold 
that production relations are impor- 
tant, not scraps of paper called deeds 
and titles. For instance, for quite 
some time the English bourgeoisie ruled 
on the basis of the Magna Carta, which 
was a feudal document. This did not, 
however, make England a feudal state. 
On the question of class or caste. 

Bukharin gives us the Marxist differ- 

entiation between the two social group- 

ings. Now let us see how this applies 
to the Soviet bureaucracy. Do the So- 
viet bureaucrats have the same relation 
to the means of production? Yes, that 
of control over them. Are the incomes 
of the bureaucrats (the commanding 
heights) generally in the same range? 

Yes, and it is well above that of the 

working class. Finally and most impor- 

tantly, if a bureaucrat becomes impov- 
erished and is forced to become a jani- 
tor, or even a metal worker, does he re- 
main a bureaucrat (a la the impover- 
ished nobleman)? The answer is no; he 


beeomes a worker and ceases to have a 
say in controlling the means of produc- 
tion. If the worker becomes a bureaucrat 
does he remain a worker? The answer is 
obvious. There is still in society some 
upward and downward mobility between 
classes. There is little if any mobility 
between castes. And what does Trotsky 
have to say about this definition? 

...We frequently call the Soviet bu- 

reaucracy a caste, underscoring there- 

by its shut-in character, its arbi- 

' trary. rule, dnd..the haughtiness:’ of:.the 
ruling stratum which considers that 
its progenitors issued from the divine 
lips of Brahma whereas the popular 
masses originated from the grosser 
portions of his anatomy. But even this 
definition does not possess a strict- 
ly scientific character. Its relative 
superiorty lies in this, that the make- 
shift character of the term is clear 
to everybody, since it would enter 
nobody's mind to identify the Moscow 
oligarchy with the Hindu caste of 
‘Brahmins. The old sociological ter- 
minology did not and could not pre- 
pare a name for a new social event 
which is in process of evolution (de- 
generation) and which has not assumed 
stable forms.... (16) 

We can see from this two important fac- 

tors. One: Trotsky's reasoning behind 

the term caste is completely wrong. He 
does not begin with the Marxist concep- 
tion of the caste, but instead begins 

with a literary reference to the Hindu 

Brahmins (something which it would enter 

nobody's mind to do). He says that the 

term underscores the shut-in character 
of the bureaucracy. However, in The Rev- 
olution Betrayed he uses the fact that 
the bureaucracy is recruited, t.e. not 
shut-in, to prove that the bureaucracy 
is not a class. It would appear that he 
is trying to have his cake and eat it 
too. Something which can not be done. He 
points out the arbitrary rule of the 

Moscow oligarchy. And is the rule of the 

British or American capitalists some- 

thing less than arbitrary? He points 

out the haughtiness of the bureaucracy. 

And is Rockefeller just "one of the 

guys?" As we have seen, according to the 

Marxist definition of a caste as ex- 

pounded by Bukharin, Trotsky's use of 

the term in reference to the Russian 
bureaucracy is nothing more than a flight 
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of literary whimsy based on false pre~- 
mises and analogies, not concrete real- 
ity. ; 

The second important factor is con- 
tained in the sentence: "The old socio- 
logical terminology did not and could 
not prepare a name for a new social 
event which is in process of evolution 
(degeneration) and which has not assumed 
stable forms." Thus, for Trotsky the. 
term caste was a makeshift term to name 
something which he could not fully 
understand. It was also a name for 
something which he saw as being transi- 
tory. He also felt that the term caste 
showed this transitory quality. How- 
ever, today, over thirty years after 
Trotsky wrote these words his follow-~ 
ers still call the Soviet bureaucracy 
a caste, and base themselves on what 
Trotsky saw as transitory qualities 
over three decades ago. This failure 
to analyze on their own is part and 
parcel cf the iconization of Trotsky 
which leads various Trotskyist organ- 
izations to take the words of Trotsky 
spoken in the 1930's about current 
events and repeat them as dogma today. 
Such is a Talmudic method, not a dia- 
lectical materialist method. 

If one studies and analyzes the 
functions of the Soviet bureaucracy, 
and their relationship as a group to 
the means of production and to the 
working class in Russia, one will find 
that the Soviet bureaucracy is indeed 
a capitalist class, In. summarizing 

this section on workers’ control of the 
means of production and the class na~ 
ture of the Soviet Unton we will quote 
from the Theses of Comrades Mapneux, 
Guerin, and Darboux: 

Only the real possession of the means 

of production by the masses and 

their organs (Soviets, trade unions, 

Party) can alter the capitalist 

character of the means of produc- 

tion.,... 

What determines the character of 

the economy, and therefore of the 

state, is not its form but its con- 

tent, which is determined by the 
class relations within the economy 

(who really ewns the means of pro~ 

duction? Is surplus value controlled 
‘by the proletariat?).... 

In stabilizing its domination the 

ruling layer takes on the character 
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of a ruling class, which differs only 
in appearance but not tn essence from 
the ruling classes of the "old" cap- 
{talist countries. (17) 
To be continued 
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Breshnev ts not a 
workers' leader 
aollaborating with 
a representative 
of an enemy class. 
Rrezhnev-Sadat 
handshake repre- 
sents, on the con- 
trary, "birds of 
a feather flock- 
ing together." 


Trade Unions Today mort, 
Which Way for the 


Trade Unions? 


Part Two 
by David Ross 


Trade Unions Today ts a regular feature of Workers' Truth. Future tesues welt con- 
tain articles dealing with the problems facing vartous individual trade unions as 
well as tssues relating to all trade untonse. With our March tissue we began the 
serialization of an article by David Ross. This article whtch outlines the general 
perspectives of the Revoluttonary Workers Group for the trade unions consists of 
three parts. The first part which was printed in the March tesue dealt with some 
of the misconceptions some younger workers have about trade untons and also dealt 
with the question of revolutionary syndicalism. The second part printed in this 
tissue discusses the formation of the CIO during the 1930's and the role of soctal- 
ist organtzations in that process. It also outlines the changes which took place 

in the trade union movement in the fifties and the direction in which trade UuNLONS 
are headed today. The third part will be printed in our May tssue and weil take up 
some of the alternatives provided by various socialist groupings and will elaborate 
on our program for the trade untons. 


Contrary to the popular 
myth, the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations 
(CIO) was not born be- 
cause United Mineworkers 
President John L. Lewis 
punched Carpenters Union 
President "Big Bill" Hut- 
cheson at the 1935 Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor 
(AFL) Convention. The CIO 
was in fact built through 
the struggles of rank~and- 
file militants and soc- 
ialists in the trade un- 
ions and in the unorgan- 
ized industrial plants. 
The role of Lewis and 
other labor bureaucrats 
who took over the CIO from 
its inception was one of 
channelling the militan- 
cy and fighting spirit 
of the industrial workers 
into reformist activity 
to keep the capitalist 
system alive and intact. 
The only reason that Lew- 
is, et. al. got involved 
in the CIO organizing 


work was because they 
feared that the American 
working class would fol- 
low the example of the 
Russian working class of 
1917 and move in a revo- 
lutionary direction which 
would bring about the 
downfall of capitalist 
society and, of course, 
therefore, the privileged 
positions of these "la- 
bor lieutenants of capi- 
tal." 

Books have been written 
about the rank-and-file 
struggles which went into 
the building of the CIO 
during the thirties. We 
will refer to four of 
these struggies in order 
to give our readers a 
flavor of what trade un- 
ions can do when the rank- 
and-file goes into action 
for itself. The four cases 
are: the 1934 San Fran- 
cisco general strike, the 
1934 Minneapolis Teamster 
strikes, the 1937 sit-down 


strikes in the auto indus- 
try, and the. 1934 Toledo 
Auto-Lite strike. 

The International Long- 
shoremen's Association was 


a member of the AFL. Most 


San Francisco longshore- 
men were members of this 
union, However, they found 
themselves continually 
being sold out by their 
"leadership." Therefore 
some of the more militant 
workers formed a rank-and- 
file movement which forced 
a West Coast longshoremen's 
convention in February, 
1934, This movement was so 
powerful that it even 
managed to exclude paid 
officers of the union from 
the meeting. The workers 
demanded a hiring hall 
controlled by the union. 
They added that if the 
shippers did not comply 
that there should be a 
strike. The shippers made 
a highly ambiguous propo- 
sal about a hiring hall 
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was carried out. However, 
the struggle did not athieve 


and the ILA leadership 
accepted it. The ranks, 
| however, voted overwheln- 


filers, but by socialists 
from the Communist League 
of America. At that time 


ingly against it and sus- 
pended the local President 
and went out on strike 
May.9, 1934. This strike 
covered almost the entire 
West Coast. The strike 
soon spread to other mar- 
itime unions. 4,500 cooks, 
water tenders, firemen, 
stewards, licensed offi- 
cers and sailors were out 
with the longshoremen by 
May 21. A Joint Marine 
Strike Committee was for- 
med with five represen- 
tatives from eack of ten 
unions involved ia the 
strike and the tradition 
of marine scabbing was 
ended as each union agree 
to stay out until the de- 
mands of all the others 
were met. The AFL leader- 
ship attempted to head 
off the spreading of the 
strike beyond the mari- 
time unions. However, 
they failed and on July 
13 a convention called by 
the Strike Strategy Com- 
mittee was held at a time 
when the general strike 
was almost an accomplish- 
ed fact. However, the AFL 
bureaucrats did not de- 
sert their capitalist 
bosses. Since they could 
not stop the strike they 
did the next best thing 
(in their terms) they 


took control of the strike. 


Which Harry Bridges and 
the Communist Party lead- 
ership willingly gave up. 
After taking control of 
the strike away from the 
rank-and-file, the AFL 
leadership settled for a 
governnent-arbitrated 
settlement of a union-man-~- 


agement co-run hiring hall. 


The Minneapolis Teamster 
strikes were not simply 
led by militant rank-and- 
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the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters was 
headed by one Daniel J. 
Tobin, a despicable craft 
business union bureaucrat 
who was staunchly opposed 
to organizing mass indus- 
trial workers into the 
IBT. Tobin was well-known 
for his statement that the 
Teamsters had no desire 

to organize anyone who was 
going to go out on strike 
the next day. After all, 

a strike would hurt the 
trucking firms and Tobin 
definitely did not want 
that. However, Local 574 
of the Teamsters in Min- 
neapolis was a horse of 

a different color. They 
initiated a massive or- 
ganizing campaign through- 
out the trucking indus- 
try in Minneapolis, not 
simply the truck drivers. 
In May 1934 the Minnea- 
polis Local 574 went out 
on strike in a struggle 
for union recognition and 
a wage increase. The "ci- 
ty fathers" of Minneapolis, 
which was a notorious 
open shop town, responded 
by organizing a Citizens 
Alliance (read vigilante 
group) and with the co- 
operation of the police 
attacked picketing truck 
drivers. The Teamsters 
bravely fought off the at- 
tacks and soon other un- 
ions in Minneapolis walk- 
ed out in support of the 
striking drivers. The dri- 
vers of Local 574 elected 
a strike committee called 
the Committee of 100. The 
leadership of this strike 
committee rested with 
members of the Communist 
League of America. Under 
their leadership a success— 
ful trade union struggle 


success until after a 
second strike in July. 
Tobin of the Teamsters 
buregucracy: attacked non~ 
drivers as “inside agita- 
tors" (they worked inside 
the warehouses instead of 
outside driving trucks). 
He also red-baited the Lo- 
cal leadership because of 
the large number of CLA 
members in its ranks. At 
this point Tobin and the 
U.S. Government courts set 
out to strip the Local of 
its leadership. However, 
when one batch of leaders 
was carted off to jail, 
another batch rose up to 
take their place. Eventu- 
ally the mass pressure ex~ 
erted by the Minneapolis 
labor movement forced the 
release of the Local 574 
militants. The second 
strike lasted from July 
through August and the 
workers emerged victorious. 
Soon after the Teamster 
strikes other unions went 
out in the attempt to turn 
Minneapolis into a union 
town once and for all. In 
all these struggles the 
leadership of Local 574 
was looked to for guidance 
and advice. Under the 
leadership of the Trotsky- 
ists of the CLA trade 
unionism gained a firm 
foothold in Minneapolis. 
However, trade unionism 
does not make a revolu- 
tion. 

The sit-down strikes 
which led to the forma- 
tion of the United Auto 
Workers are probably among 
the most talked about ~ 
strikes in American labor 
history. In these strikes 
the workers did not sim- 
ply walk out of the plants 
and stop production, they 
seized the plants and tem- 


porarily expropriated the 
bosses. However, as they 
were motivated by trade 
union consciousness (which 
is a bourgeois conscious- 
ness, that is, it does not 
break the worker from 
capitalism) and not a 
revolutionary socialist 
consciousness, they could 
not hold the factories, 
but returned them to the 
bosses after their limit- 
ed demands were won. The 
major wave of sit-downs 
began when workers in the 
Flint, Michigan Fisher 
Body Number One plant 
held a work stoppage 
against speed-up. The bos- 
ses responded by firing 
the leaders of the strike. 
The Flint workers then 
carried out a four hour 
sit-down and the, bosses 
rescinded the firings. Up 
until this point the UAW 
had basically functioned 
"underground! in Flint, 
with workers who were 
known unionists losing 
their jobs. However, with 
the victory at Fisher 

Body Number One the UAW 
Was able to come out into 
the open and carry out a 
huge organizing drive. At 
the end of 1936 and the 
béginning of 1937 the sit- 
down strategy was spread 
throughout the major auto 
plants in Michigan, Cleve- 
land and Toledo. The bos- 
ses made attempt after 
attempt to take the plants 
back from the workers. 
They even went so far as 
to carry out assaults 

with National Guardsmen. 
However, each attempt of 
the bosses, including the 
armed assaults, was re- 
pulsed by the militant 
- workers who held the 


“ 


plants like soldiers hold-' 


ing a besieged fortress. 
These sit-downs showed 
what was possible if the 


workers had had a revo- 
lutionary leadership. A 
revolutionary leadership 
would not have stopped at 
seizing the plants but 
would have led the work- 
ers in a political strug- 
gle to take state power 
away from the capitalists 
and replace it with a 
workers' republic, 7.e. 

a republic of the workers, 
by the workers and for 
the workers. 

In February 1934 the To- 
ledo Auto-Lite workers 
went on strike. They were 
organized into the AFL 
Local 18384. The strike 
was short lived and quick- 
ly sold out by the AFL 
leadership. The workers, 
however, under the lead- 
ership of the American 
Workers Party, refused to 
abide by the bureaucratic 
sellout and went back out 
on the picket lines in 
April. Here as later in 
the UAW sit-downs the 
government sent in Na- 
tional Guard troops. The 
workers fought for six 
days armed only with their 
fists and whatever they 
could pick up to throw at 
the Guardsmen, At the same 
time that they fought the 
Guardsmen, however, they 
agitated them to stop 
fighting and appealed to 
their class interests to 
solidarize with the stri- 
kers. The efforts were to 
a great degree successful. 
On May 31 the troops were 
withdrawn. Every union in 
Toledo except one voted 
for a general strike. 
40,000 workers massed in 
a gigantic strike support 
rally. However, at this 
point the AFL leaders, 
true to form, reneged on 
the general strike and 
urged the workers to put 
their trust in Democratic 
Party President Franklin 


Roosevelt, architect of the 
New Deal (read raw deal). 
On June 4 the bosses gave 
in to the pressure . from 
the working class commun- 
ity and signed a contract 
designating Local 18384 

as sole bargaining agent 
for the Auto-Lite workers 
and included a significant 
wage increase. The Local 
went on to organize 19 more 
rlants the next year. 

Local 183684 was also the 
first union to wage a suc 
cessful struggle against 
General Motors, thus, he- 
ralding tte future sit-down 
strikes and the formation 
of the UAW. 

One may ask why if there 
was such rank-and-file 
militancy in the formation 
of the CIO didn't the 
workers go on to make a 
revoLution? The answer is 
that there did not exist 
a revolutionary party which 
could take the working : 
class beyond trade. union 
consciousness to revolu- 
tionary consciousness. 

The labor bureaucrats saw 
it as their task to head 
off the upsurge and direct 
it away from revolution- 
ary politics and into 
simple trade unionism. 
They sought and were suc- 
cessful in limiting the 
struggle to organizing the 
working class into getting 
the best possible deal 
under capitalism, while 
still seeing capitalism 
as of necessity remaining 
in existence rather than 
being destroyed by the 
revolutionary action of 
the working class. Lewis 
and Company were aided in 
this task by the ostensib- 
ly revolutionary organi- 
zations of that time, the 
Communist Party, the Amer- 
ican Workers Party and the 
Communist League of Amer- 
ica (the AWP and CLA later 
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fused to form the Work-_ 
ers Party in November 
1934). 

The Communist Party 
leadership carried out 
its policies under the 
direction of the imper- 
ialist Soviet Union to 
whom they were then and 
still are today, loyal 
servants, just as Meany 
and his crew are loyal 
servants to the. American 
imperialists. The Commun- 
ist Party was at that 
time a mass reformist 
workers’ party. It had in 
its ranks many rank-and- 
file militants who sub- 
jectively desired a soc- 
ialist revolution. In fact 
some of the.work of the 
Communist militants in 
the trade unions was done 
without the direction of 
the CP leadership. This, 
of course, was the best 
work that was done by CP- 
ers. It was under the lea- 
dership of Harry Bridges 
(current President of the 
West Coast International 
Lonshoremen's and Ware~ 
hosemen's Union) and the 
Communist Party that the 
San Francisco general 
strike was turned over to 
the AFL leadership to sell 
out. As always, ever since 
1924, the reformist pol- 
icies of the Communist 
Party and the Communist 
International provided a 
left cover for the sell- 
outs of the bureaucrats. 

The socialists of the 
American Workers Party . 
and the Communist League 
of America did not con~ 
sciously aid the bureau- 
crats as did the CP leac- 
ership. Their support and 
aid was of an unwitting 
variety. They could not 
break themselves from sim- 
ple trade union militan- 
cy in order to lead the 
workers in a break from 
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it. Instead they limited 
their struggles in the 
unions to "bread and but- 
ter" issues. While trade 
union gains can be made 
under such a program, the 
workers can not achieve 
social emancipation on. the 
basis of shopfloor mili- 
tancy. This was the fail- 
ure of the AWP and the CLA, 
they did not take a rev- 
olutionary communist pro- 
gram into the unions, an 
in fact they could not 
since neither were revo~ 
lutionary parties. 

The role of revolution- 
aries in the CIO would have 
been to wage a struggle 
for revolutionary poli- 
tics. Such a party would 
have fought to win the 
workers and the unions 
themselves to the adop- 
tion of the revolution- 
ary Marxist program as 
their own. By this we do 
not mean that revolution- 
aries would have gone off 
and organized their own 
purist "red" unions, They 
would have fought inside 
the existing unions and 
organizing committees for 
the adoption of the rev- 
olutionary program. Such 
agitation would have laid 
the basis for a struggle 
for power by the prole- 
tariat and the socialist 
revolution in the United 
States. Sectarian absten- 
tion in "red" unions wou H 
have done nothing but 
isolate the revolution- 
aries from the advanced 
layers of the working 
class. We have the same 


- attitude toward "red" un- 


ions as did the Communist 
International at its Se- 
cond Congress: 
Since powerful working 
masses are streaming in- 
to the unions, and since 
the economic fight which’ 
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these masses are waging, 
in opposition to the 
trade union bureaucra-: 
cy, has an objectively 
revolutionary character, 
communists in all coun- 
tries must join the - 
trade unions, in order 
to turn them into con- 
scious fighting organs 
for the overthrow of 
capitalism and for com- 
munism. They must take 
the initiative in form- 
ing trade unions where 
these do not exist. 

All voluntary absten- 
tion from the unions, 
all artificial attempts 
to create separate trade 
unions, unless compelled 
thereto either by extra- 
ordinary acts of violence 
on the part of the trade 
union bureaucracy (such 
as the dissolution of 
revolutionary branches 
of the unions by the op- 
portunist union head- 
quarters), or by their 
narrow policy of serv- 
ing only the labour ar- 
istocracy which makes 
it impossible for the 
masses of less skilled 
workers to join the un- 
ion, are extremely dan- 
gerous for the commun- 
ist movement. They in- 
volve the danger that 
the masses, who are on 
the road to communism, 
will be separated from 
the most advanced and 
class-conscious workers 
and surrendered to the 
opportunist leaders who 
work hand in glove with 
the bourgeoisie. The in- 
decision of the working 
masses, their intellec- 
tual irresolution, their 
susceptibility to the 
specious arguments of 
the opportunist leaders, 
can be overcome only in 
the course of the shar- 
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pening struggle, to the 
extent that the broad- 
est strata of the pro- 
letariat learn from 
their own experience. 
from their victories 

and defeats, that it is 
no longer possible with~ 
in a capitalist econo- 
mic system to get human 
conditions of life, to 
the extent that the ad- 
vanced communist work- 
ers learn to act, in the 
economic struggle, not 
only as heralds of the 
ideas of communism, but 
as the most determined 
leaders of the struggle 
and of the trade unions. 
Only in this way will 
it be possible to get 
rid of the oppertunist 
union leaders. Only in 
this way can the com- 
iunists get at the head 
of the trade union 
movement and make it an 
organ of revolutionary 


struggle for communism.... 


With the passage of time 
and the restahilization 

of capitalism after the 
war, the bureaucrats be- 
came contented cows (in- 
stead of worrying about 

a workers’ upsurge) and 
sat back to enjoy what 
advantages could be accru~ 
ed from class collabora- 


tion. With the McCarthy- 
ite witchhunt of the 
1950's and the big Red 
Scare, radicals, social- 
ists and militants were 
either driven out of the 
unions altogether or for- 
ced to go "underground." 
The leadership of the un- 
ions became less and less 
responsive to the needs 
and wishes of the ranks 
and more and more respon- 
sive to the needs of the 
bosses. This was because 
as long as there was no 
threat that they would he 
deposed by the ranks, they 
did not have to fake at 
being militants. Their 
true colors could show, 

As long as the ranks do 
not have control of their. 
unions the bureaucrats 
will more and more tie the 
unions to the capitalist 
state until the two he- 
come united as in Fascist 
Spain, the state capital- 
ist countries like Russia 
and in certain other smal-- 
ler countries like Israel. 
Unions should not be no- 
licemen for the capital- 
ists. They should work for 
the workers. 

Rosa Luxemburg, who was 
a revolutionary leader of 
the German Sccial-Democra- 
cy and later of the German 


Spartakusbund until she 
was murdered in 1919, an- 
alyzed what the function 
of the trade untons should 
be in capitalist society. 
They should be and ortg- 
inally were designed to he 
mass organizations of work- 
ers buflt up in order to 
defend the economic condi- 
tions and living standards 
of the working class. In 
Re form ar Revolution she 
wrote: 
...frade unton action 
“ts reduced of necesst ty 
to the etrmle defense of 
already realtaed gains 
and even that 7e hecom- 
tng more and more diffé- 
cult. Such is the gen- 
eral trend of things in 
our sectety. The coun- 
terrart cf this tenden- 
ey sheutd he the deve- 
lopment of the polttt- 
eal side of the class 
struggle. 
Although this was written 
at the turn of the century, 
the words have a real mean- 
ine for workers today, 
when ware increases of ° 
almost 19% (almost twice 
the allowed rate) are need- 
ed simnly so that workers 
can eat as poorly next 
December as thev did last 
Necember, let alone the 
December hefore. 


Continued on page 39 
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Revolutionary Workers Group Program for the Trade Unions 


INDEPENDENCE OF THE TRADE UNIONS 


FROM THE STATE! 


DEMOCRATIC RANK-AND-FILE CONTROL OF 


THE TRADE UNIONS! 


NO SUPPORT TO CAPITALIST GOVERNMENTS! 
INTERNATIONAL WORKING CLASS SOLIDAR- 


TTY: 


A SLIDING SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS-- 


JOBS FOR ALL! 


ORGANIZE THE UNORGANIZED AND THE 


UNEMPLOYED: 


ARMED WORKERS' DEFENSE GUARDS! 
END THE SPECIAL OPPRESSION OF WOMEN! 


* END THE SPECIAL OPPRESSION OF BLACKS, 


LATINS AND OTHER MINORITIES! 


* END COMPANY-CONTROLLED SENIORITY 


SYSTEMS--FULL RIGHTS FOR YOUNG 


WORKERS ! 
* NATIONALIZATION OF ALL INDUSTRY, 


TRANSPORTATION, ETC. UNDER THE 


COLLECTIVE CONTROL OF THE ENTIRE 


WORKING CLASS! 


* BUILD THE INTERNATIONAL PARTY OF 


REVOLUTIONARY WORKERS (FIFTH 


INTERNATIONAL): 
* A WORKERS’ REPUBLIC! 
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The 
internationa 


orkers’ 
ovement: 


A Short 
History 


by David Ross 


Part Two: 


The s 
Communist 
Manifesto 


The late 1840's was a period of great 
class turmoil in Europe. It was a period 
in which all three of the major classes in 
Europe were involved in bitter struggles. 
These three classes were the bourgeoisie, 
the growing industrial proletariat and the 
relics of the ancien regime represented 
primarily by the Prussian Junkers. In Eng- 
land the Chartists who were among the first 
trade unionists were agitating for better 
working conditions and the right to vote. 
In France in 1848 the Paris workers were 
erushed in their revolutionary upsurge in 
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February of that year. There were 
two reasons for this: First, the 
proletariat was still young and im- 
mature. It had not yet grown power- 
ful enough to carry out its role as 
“sravedigger of the capitalist sys- 
tem.'' Second, the French workers were 
led by middle class elements who 
although many were dedicated to the 
cause of the proletariat, reflected 
the immaturity of the working class 
in the policies which they carried 
out. This leadership, which was yet 
to be steeled in the class struggle, 
was thus weak and vacillating. °° 

At the same time that the workers 
in Paris were being crushed, a ser- 
ious intra-class struggle was being 
waged between separate factions of 
the French ruling class, the bour- 
geoisie. Ostensibly this was a strug- 
gle over which roval family would 
control the monarchy, the Bourbon 
line or the Orleans line. Thus the 
two factions were dubbed Legitimists 
(the Bourbons were the historic ru- 
ling family in France) and Orlean- 
ists. However, the two nominees for 
king were merely pawns in the more 
important struggle between the two 
sections of the bourgeoisie. The 
essence of the struggle was a strug- 
gle between the financial and bank- 
ing bourgeoisie (Orleanists) and the 
landowning bourgeoisie (Legitimists). 
In the end the bankers and financiers 
won out. 

Meanwhile the class struggle flared 
in Germany. Here it was the struggle 
against the Junkers of the ancien 
regime. Germany at this time had 
not developed to the extent that 
France and England had. It had not 
had a revolution in which the coun- 
try was unified under the rule of 
the capitalists as England had had 
in the seventeenth century and France 
in the eighteenth century. Instead 
Germany was divided into a number 
of relatively small principalities 
of which Prussia was the most pow- 
erful. The bourgeoisie was small, 
weak and vacillating. It was left 
to the working class and the lower 
middie class to spearhead the strug- 
gle for democracy atd national unity 
in Germany. Since industry had not 
developed significantly in Germany 


at this time the working 
class was small and scat- 
tered. The wavering mid- 
dle class leadership led 
the German bourgeois- 
democratic revolution to 
defeat and Germany was 
not unified and indus- 
trialized until the rise ~ 
of Bismarck in 1870. 

It was against this 
background of intensify- 
ing class conflict that 
the Communist League com- 
missioned Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels to draft 
a Manifesto of the Com- 
muntst Party. The Commun- 
tst Manifesto was to go 
down in history as the 
founding document of the 
revolutionary communist 
movement, 

The Communist League 
was an international as- 
sociation of workers. In 
fact, it was probably the 
first truly internation- 
al workers’ organization. 

The Communist League 
originated as the League 
of the Just, founded in 
Paris in 1836, primarily 
by German refugees. These 
nineteenth century rev- 
olutionaries had been the 
most militant wing of 
the League of the Pro- 
scribed, also founded in 
Paris by German refugees 
in 1834. The politics of 
the League of the Just 
vacillated and developed, 
moving from one German, 
French or English theory 
of socialism or communism 
to another. All of these 
theories, despite their 
differences had a common 
characteristic in that 
they were all based on 
utopian conceptions rath- 
er than scientific 
methodology. 

In 1840 Marx and Engels 
had founded the German 
Workers' Educational So- 
ciety in Brussels. In 1846 


the League of the Just 
sent a representative to 
Brussels asking Marx and 
Engels to join the League. 
They accepted the offer 
and after extensive debate 
the Congress of the Com- 
munist League which the 
reconstituted League of 
the Just now called it- 
self, adopted The Commun- 
tst Manifesto. 

As the first exposition 
of scientific socialism 
The Communist Mantfesto 
outlined the basic prin- 
ciples which are the cor- 
nerstone of a revolution- 
ary workers' party. The 
Conmuntst Manifesto is 
divided into four parts. 
We will deal here with 
the first two sections: 
Bourgeots and Proletarians 
and Proletarians and Com- 
muntsts. The third and 
fourth parts deal with 
some of the socialist 
theories and parties 
which existed at the 
time of the writing of 
the Mantfesto. 

"The history of all 
hitherto existing society 
is the history of class 
struggles." Thus, begins 
the first section of The 
Communist Mantfesto. 

From there Marx and Engels 
went on to describe the 
development of class so- 
ciety until its culmina- 
tion in capitalism with 
the development of the 
two major classes which 
exist today: the bour- 
geoisie and the prole~ 
tariat, the ruling cap- 
italist class and the 
exploited working class. 
Marx and Engels analyzed 
the revolutionary pro- 
gressive role which the 
bourgeoisie had played 
historically in develop- 
ing the productive forces 
to a degree impossible 
under previous ruling 


classes (slaveholders, 
feudalists). More impor- 
tantly they analyzed how 
the progressive role of 
the bourgeoisie was being 
turned into its opposite 
(a process which culmi- 
nated with the stage of 
imperialism which was 
marked by the outbreak 
of the First Imperialist 
World War in 1914) and 
how it was the proletariat 
which remained as the 
only class capable of re- 
organizing production and 
restructuring society in 
order for it to advance. 
In this section of the 
Mantfesto Marx and Engels 
outlined the essential 
characteristics of the 
development of and func- 
tioning of capitalist so- 
ciety. They illustrated 
its effect on the living 
standard of the workers 
and its inability to im- 
munize itself from period- 
ic crises and catastrophes. 
They also pointed out 
that throughout the deve- 
lopment of capitalist so- 
ciety the working class 
and capitalist class were 
opposites and constantly 
struggling. Now the strug- 
gle is veiled, now it is 
in the open, but the 
struggle remains, none- 
theless, never ending 
until "a revolutionary 
recotstitution of society" 
or "the common ruin of 
the contending classes." 


Although this was ascribed 


to previous struggles and 
not to the bourgeois vs. 
proletarian struggle at 
the time, Marx and Engels 
later saw that this was 
in reality the fate of 


capitalist society, not 


the tnevitable victory 

of the proletariat as they 
wrote in the Mantfesto. 
This is the meaning of 

the phrase: Socialism or 
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Barbarism. The first sec- 
tion of the Manifesto 
ends. by pointing out 

that as industry devel- 
ops so does the proletar- 
iat and that ‘what the 
bourgeoisie therefore 
produces, above all, are 
its own gravediggers." 

_ In the second part of 
The Communist Manifesto 
Marx and Engels made 
their most significant 
error. That was on the 
question of the party. 
They did not at that time 
understand what kind of 
patty was necessary to 
lead the proletariat to 
power (nor did they ever 
fully understand this, 
although their understand- 
ing developed beyond that 
of The Communist Mani fes- 
to). It was Lenin who 
developed Marxism by de- 
veloping the Bolshevik 
theories of democratic- 
centralism and party or- 
ganization. A Bolshevik 
party is a combat party, 
composed of the vanguard 
of the working class. Its 
task is to lead the pro- 
letariat to power, how- 
ever, not to substitute 
itself for the working 
class. 

Marx and Engels did not 
understand the necessity 
for a party of this type. 
Thus, they could write at 
the beginning of the se- 
cond section of the Man- 
tfesto: "In what relation 
do the Communists stand 
to proletarians as a 
whole? The Communists do 
not form a separate party 
opposed to other working- 
class parties." Today, 
through the experiences 
of the revolutionary com-~ 
munist movement and the 
development of the theor-~ 
ies of Bolshevism, we un- 
derstand that it is only 
through poltttecal and ! 
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tdeological struggle. 
agatnst the other work- 
ing-class parties, that 
the communists will be 
able to win the working 
class to the b&nner of 
revolutionary communism 
and lead the class to 
victory in the struggle 
against the bourgeoisie. 
In this section of the 
Manifesto Marx and Engels 
outlined two of the major 
tenets of revolutionary 
communism and two of the 
major points of interven- 
tion on the part of a 
revolutionary workers' 
party. They are: 
1. In the national strug- 
gles of the proletar- 
dans of the different 
countries, they point 
out and bring to the 
front the common inter- 
ests of the entire pro- 
letariat, independent- 
ly of all nationality. 
2. In the various 
stages of development 
which the struggle of 
the working class against 
the bourgeoisie has to 
pass through, they al- 
ways and everywhere rep- 
resent the interests of 
the movement as a whole. 
The major portion of this 
section of the Mantfesto 
deals with various ques- 
tions which the bour- 
geois critics attempted 
to attack the communists 
on. Marx and Engels point- 
ed out that these "defen- 
ders" of liberty were ac- 
tually nothing more than 
the intellectual slaves 
of the bourgeoisie and 
were not defending an end 
to oppression but were 
really defending the op- 
pression under which the 
mass of humanity suffered 
then and still does today: 
capitalism. Today the 
same attacks and criticisms 
are brought forth by the 


defenders of the bourgeoi- 
sie. Today, however, they 
have the added advantage 
of pointing to the state 
capitalist countries, 
which in most cases don't 
even have a facade of po- 
litical democracy (the So- 
viet Union, for example), 
and try to palm this off 
as communism. Of course, 
the capitalists in the So- 
viet Union are doing the 
sare thing, thus, working 
for the same goal from 
twc different directions. 
The goal being the disor- 
fertation of the proletar- 
iat. However, the Soviet 
Union is anything but com- 
munist. Totalitarianism 
has nothing to do with 
communism. As Marx and 
Engels wrote at the end of 
the second section of the 
Mantfest): 
Political power, pro- 
periy so ealled, ia: « 
‘'merely the organised 
power of one class for 
oppressing another. If 
the proletariat during 
its contest with the 
bourgeoisie is compelled, 
by the force of circum- 
stances, to organise 
itself as a class, if, 
by means of a revolu- 
tion, it makes itself 
the ruling class, and, 
as such, sweeps away by 
force the old conditions 
of production, then it 
will, along with these 
conditions, have swept 
away the conditions for 
the existence of class 
antagonisms and of 
classes generally, and 
will thereby have abol~ 
ished its own supremacy 
as a class. 
The dictatorship of the 
proletariat is not the 
dictatorship of a smail 
minority over the masses 
of working people, a dic- 
tatorship of that type is 


the dictatorship of cap- 
ital. The dictatorship of 
the proletariat is the 
dictatorship of the masses 
of workers over those 

who previously oppressed 
and exploited them, that’ 
tiny group of thieves and 
criminals, the capitalist 
class. 

The first point raised 
against the communists 
was that communists oppos- 
ed the right of indivi- 
duals to acquire the 
product of their labor. 
Marx and Engels pointed 
out that this in fact 
existed already under cap- 
italism, where the fruits 
of the labor of the work- 
ers was appropriated by 
the capitalists. They 
pointed out that the sei- 
zure of capital by the 
working class would not 
change personal property 
into social property, but 
that “It is only the so- 
cial character of the 
property that is changed. 
It loses its class-char- 
acter." 

They pointed out how 
wage-labor, the “right" 
to sell one's labor-pow- 
er to whomever will by 
it, is not freedom for 
the workers at all, but 
merely a more refined 
form of slavery, wage-sla- 
very. 

Marx and Engels coun- 
tered the argument about 
universal laziness over- 
taking humanity if social- 
ism existed, with the 
following: 

According to this, 

bourgeois society ought 

long ago to have gone 
to the dogs through 
sheer idleness; for 
those of its members 
who work, acquire no- 
thing, and those who 
acquire anything, do 
not work. The whole of 


this objection is but 
another expression of 
the tautology: that 
there can no longer be 
any wage-labour when 
there is no longer any 
capital. 
Next to be raised was the 
family. Marx and Engels 
outlined the basis for 
the family in private 
property and of the bour- 
geois nuclear family in 
particular on the exis- 
tence of capital. They 
pointed out that as cap- 
ital ceased to be the ba- 
sis for society that the 
family would wither away 
as would the state. They 
countered the notion of 
communists advocating a 
“community of women" to 
be shared by men, by show- 
ing that this notion was 
rooted in the belief that 
women were mere instru- 
ments of production to be 
owned either individually 
by men or collectively by 
men. Marx and Engels 
stated unequivocally that 
communists stand for the 
emancipation of women and 
for an end to their role 
as mere instruments of 
production at the service 
of one man or several men. 
Next on the list was 
the abolition of countries 
and nationality. Marx and 
Engels answered this with 
their famous "The work- 
ingmen have no country. 
We cannot take from them 
what they have not got." 
It is a bourgeois myth 
that workers and capital- 
ists have unified nation- 
al interests. "Defense of 
the fatherland” is noth- 
ing more than defense of 
the bourgeoisie. The in- 
terests of the workers in 
one country lie with the . 
workers in all other coun- 
tries in the struggle 
against international 


capital. 

After having demolished 
the arguments of the bour~ 
geois critics, Marx and 
Engels proceeded to out- 
line a revolutionary pro- 
gram for their epoch. This 
program can be summed up 
as they earlier summed up 
the thrust of communism: 
“Abolition of private 
property." 

The Communtst Manifesto 
laid the theoretical basis 
for the International 
Workingmen's Association 
and the Second Interna- 
tional which followed it. 
The Communist (Third) In- 
ternational also based it- 
self on The Communist 
Manifesto, and during its 
first two years of exis- 
tence (the revolutionary 
years) it remained true 
to its tenets. However, 
1921 marked a turning 
point for the Communist 
International and it con- 
tinually degenerated un- 
til in 1943 Stalin com- 
pletely dissolved it. In 
i938 a new international 
was formed which claimed 
to adhere to The Commun~ 
tst Manifesto, but which 
in actuality could not. 
This was the Fourth Inter- 
national founded by Leon 

rotsky. In 1937 Trotsky 
wrote an article on The 
Communist Manifesto en- 
titled The Communist Man- 
tfesto Today. In it Trot- 
sky outlined the basic ~ 
points of The Communist 
Manifesto. His outline is 
fairly good, however, the 
fundamental defect of the 
Fourth International whick 
condemned it to centrism 
clearly showed through. 
Trotsky quotes Marx and 
Engels where they say: 

When in the course of 

development,class dis- 

tinctions have disap- 
peared, and all pro- 
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duction has been con- 
centrated in the hands 
of a vast association 
of the whole nation, 
the public power will 
lose its political 
character. 

He then goes on to say: 
In other words: the 
state withers away. So- 
ciety remains, freed 
from the straitjacket. 

. this is nothing else 
but socialism. The con- 
verse theorem: the mon- 
strous growth of state 
coercion in the USSR 
is eloquent: testimony 
that society is moving 
eway from socialism. 

However, this is a clear 

contradiction. The task 

of the dictatorship of the 

proletariat, as Marx and 

Engels saw it, was to lay 

the basis, for and push 

society forward to social- 
ism, by which time the 
dictatorship, t.e. the 
state, would have wither- 
ed away. Yes, the state 
in:the USSR proves that 
that society is moving 
away from socialism. The 
reason is because no dic- 
tatorsjip of the prole- 
tariat. exists in the USSR, 
nor did it in 1937, or at 

any time since 1921. 

Trotsky, however, could 

not .see this. Instead he 

. saw the dictatorship of 

the proletariat still 

existing in a "deformed" 
manner (deformed because 
the proletariat had no 
political power, but what 
is the dictatorship of 

the proletariat if. not 

the proletariat organized 
asa political class ex- 
ercising. political power?), 
therefore, he defended 

it against other capital- 

ist countries. His basis 

for the dictatorship of 
the proletariat was the 
fact that property was 
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nationalized, the economy 
pianned and the state 
held a monopoly over 
foreign trade. This is 
sheer, unbridled econ- 
omism: It takes away the 
emancipating character 
of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and 
leaves it as nothing 
more than a streamlined 
method of capitalist pro- 
duction, with the workers 
no better off than in 
other capitalist coun- 
tries. 

The Fourth Internation- 
al did not develop into 
a mass revolutionary in- 
ternational as did the 
first three internationals. 
The reason for this was 
its failure to come to 
grips with social reality 
and its genuflection be- 
fore "objective logic" 
(Permanent Revolution, 
Transitional Program; 


- these will be dealt with 


fully in the section on 
the Fourth International). 
It is this which doomed 
the Fourth International 
to stagnation and failure. 


_ Trotsky wound up The Com- 


muntst Manifesto Today. 
with the rousing state- 
ment: "When the centen- 
nial of the Communist Man- 
tfesto is celebrated, the 


_ Fourth International will 


have become the decisive 
foree on our planet." 
However, in reality when 
1947 rolled around, the. 
Fourth International was. 
scattered, almost smashed, 
composed of tiny sections 
and well on its way.to 
Pabloist reformism and 
complete subservience to 
Stalinism and. various 
petty-bourgeois nation- 
alist trends. Trotsky's 
mistaken prediction here, 
just as with his mis- 
taken prediction that the. 
Soviet rulers would be 


Swept away by the Second 
Imperialist World War was 
rooted in his departure 
from the dialectical mat- 
erialist method and the 
revolutionary proletarian 
outlook of Marx and Engels 
in The Comminist Manifes- 
to. 

Since 1921 there has 
been no revolutionary 
working class internation- 
al which adheres to the 
method, analysis and pro- 
gram of The Communist 
Manifesto in practice and 
not just in words. It is 
this crisis in proletar- 
ian leadership which has 
led the international 
working class to defeat 
for the last half-century. 
Thus, the task before us 
is the building of such 
an international, an in- 
ternational which will 
once again breathe life 
into the closing words of 
The Communist Manifesto: 

The Communists disdain 

to conceal their views 

and aims. they openly 
declare that their ends 
can be attained only by 
the forcible overthrow 
of all existing social 
conditions. Let the rul- 
ing classes tremble at 

a Communistic revolu- 

tion. The proletarians 

have nothing to lose 
but their chains. They 
have a world to win. 

WORKING MEN OF ALL 

COUNTRIES, UNITE! 
BUILD THE INTERNATIONAL 
PARTY OF REVOLUTIONARY 
WORKERS (FIFTH INTERNA_ 
TIONAL) ! 
FOR THE WORLD SOCIALIST 
REVOLUTION! 

'. To be eontinued 


‘Revolution and 
Counter-Revolution 


in a 
Russia 


by David Ross 


With this tssue we begin 
the sertaltzatton of Rev- 
olution and Counter-Rev- 
olution in Russia. This 
pamphlet outlines the 
rise and fali of the 
proletarian dietatorehtip 
in Russia. At right, Le- 
nin and Trotsky were main 
leaders of Russtan Revo- 
‘lution. They also played 
a key role in the resto- 
ration of capitalism. 


Revolutionary parties are not fountains 
of wisdom. Nor are they divine messen- 
gers who are ever and always right on 
each and every question. These parties’ 
do make mistakes. They are revolution-~ © 
ary because they are able to lead the | 
working class forward in spite of these 
mistakes and in so doing to correct 
these mistakes along the way. The Bol- 
shevik Party was such a party. It was 
not perfect. In fact, even in leading 
the only successful proletarian revo~- 
lution to date the Bolshevik Party made 
mistakes. Some of these mistakes were 
of a quite serious nature and helped 

to lay the basis for the degeneration 
of the Russian Revolution and the res- 
toration of capitalism. 

The fundamental mistake made by the 
Bolsheviks in their struggle for state 
power was on the agrarian question. 

The Stalinists have attacked Trotsky 
consistently for "underestimating the 
peasantry." On the contrary, Trotsky, 
far from “underestimating the peasantry" 
overestimated the peasantry. Since Rus~ 
sia was a backward country with a large 
rural population and a small working 
class, the Bolsheviks saw it necessary 
to win over the bulk of the peasantry, 
1.€. the poor peasants. to the side of 
the working class. However, there were 
two ways to go about this. The Belshe- 
viks chose the wrong way and suffered 


from it in years to come. The correct 
revolutionary socialist way to win over 
the peasantry was to go to the poor pea- 
sants with the demand of expropriating 
the landlords and wealthy peasants and 
placing the land under the control of the 
Soviets of Workers’ and Poor Peasants' 
Deputies. A consistent struggle around 
this agrarian program would have raised 
the consciousness of the poor peasants 
(many of whom were actually agricultural 
proletarians) to the level or close to 
the level of the industrial proletariat. 

The Bolsheviks, however, shied away 
from this albeit difficult struggle. 
Instead, at Trotsky's urging they chose 
to cater to the backward prejudices of 
the peasants and their desire for their 
own land. The thesis was that after the 
peasants had their own land they would 
see how much better it was to collecti- 
vize. While this might have occurred in. 
an advanced capitalist country with a 
small peasantry and well-developed in- 
dustry, such was not the case in the 
Soviet Union. Industry in Russia was weak 
to begin with and greatly weakened by 
the First Imperialist World War and by 
the Red-White "Civil" War. Far from show- 
ing the peasants the necessity to col- 
lectivize’ events strengthened the pea- 
sants desire for private property. 

Along with this failure to break the 
peasantry from their bourgecis conscious 
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ness was the more important aspect of 
this incorrect course. It played into 
the hands of the kulaks and middle pea- 
sants, who snatched up land right and 
left and established themselves as the 
embryo of an agricultural bourgeoisie. 
It was in response to the revolt of 
these elements and their attempt to 
starve out the industrial working class 
in the cities that the Bolshevik Party 
capitulated to capitalism in 1921 with 
the NEP. 

Rosa Luxemburg wrote in her essay The 
Russian Revolution on precisely this 
question. While Luxemburg thought the 
Bolshevik policy to be a correct one 
tactically, she pointed out that the 
policy had two sides to it, which the 
Bolsheviks failed to see clearly. We 
feel that it was this negative side 
which far outweighed the brief tactical 
achievement of “binding the peasantry 
to the revolutionary government." For 
in fact, the peasants were only bound 
for as long as the Bolsheviks continued 
to cater to their needs. With the in- 
troduction of measures like War Commun- 
ism which were beneficial to the work- 
ing class in carrying out the "civil" 
war, at the expense of the peasantry, 
the peasants broke their bonds and in 
many cases directly, and in most cases 
indirectly supported the camp of reac-~ 
tion and the Counter-Revolution. As we 
are in essential agreement with Luxem- 
burg's criticism of the Bolsheviks' 
land policy, we will quote extensively 
from that section of her essay: 

A socialist government which has come 

to power must in any event do one 

thing: it must take measures which 
lead in the direction of that funda- 
mental-prerequisite for a:later soc- 
falist reform of agriculture; it aust 
at least avoid everything which may 
bar the way to those measures. 

Now the slogan launched by the Bol- 

sheviks, immediate seizure and dis- 


tribution of the land by the peasants, 


necessarily tended in the opposite 
direction. Not only is it not a so- 
cialist measure; it even cuts off the 
way to such measures; it piles up in- 
surmountable obstacles to the social- 
ist transformation of agrarian rela- 
tions. 

The seizure of the landed estates by 
the peasants according to the short 
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-: and précise'slogan ‘oF Lénin:.d4nd his: .. 


fftends-+"Go and take the land fér-. 


- yourgelies"eesinmply: led to the: sudden; 
-. chaotic cénversion ‘of lLarpé:: landowne:.- 


etshtp°inté-peasant ownership. What was 
created is not social property but a 
new form of private property, namely, 
the breaking up of large estates into 
medium and small estates, or relative- 
ly advanced units of production into 
primitive small units which operate 
with technical means from the time of 
the Pharaohs. 

Nor is that ali! Through these mea- 
sures and the chaotic and purely arbi- 
trary manner of their execution, dif- 
ferentiation in landed property, far 
from being eliminated, was further 
sharpened. Aithough the Bolsheviks cal- 
led upon the peasantry to form peasant 
committees so that the seizure of the 


-shéblés' estates pight;-in-somé fash-, 


ion, be made into a collective act, 
yet it is clear that this general ad- 
vice could not change anything in the 
real practice and relations of power 
on the land. With or without committees, 
it was the rich peasants and usurers 
who made up the village bourgeoisie 
possessing the actual power in their 
hands in every Russian village, that 
surely became the chief beneficiaries 
of the agrarian revolution. Without 
being there to see, any one can figure 
out for himself that inthe course of 
the distribution of the land, social 
and economic inequality among the pea- 
sants was not eliminated but rather 
increased, and that class antagonisms 
were further sharpened. This shift of 
power, however, took place to the dis- 
advantage of the interests of the pro- 
letariat and of socialism. Formerly, 
there was only a small caste of noble 
and capitalist landed proprietors and 
a small minority of rich village bour- 
geoisie to oppose a socialist reform 
on the land. And their expropriation 
by a revolutionary mass movement of the 
people is mere child's play. But now, 
after the "seizure", as an opponent of 
any attempt at socialization of agrar- 
ian production, there is an enormous, 
newly developed and powerful mass of 
owning peasants who will defend their 
newly won property with tooth and nail 
against every socialist attack. The 
question of the future socialization 


_of agrariag. economy--that :is,° anyoso! ~ 
ciatization of production in general 
in Russia--has now become a question 
of opposition and of struggle between 
the urban proletariat and the mass of 
the peasantry. How sharp this anta- 
--gonism has already become is shown by 
the peasant boycott of the cities, in 
which they withhold the means of ex- 
istence to carry on speculation in 
them, in quite the same way as the 
Prussian Junker does. (1) 
Although the Bolsheviks called upon the 
peasants to simply take the land in or- 
der to win them to support for the Rev- 
olution, the actual program of the Sc- 
viet government was more in favor of the 
working class and socialization. The De- 
cree on the Land passed October 26 (No- 
vember 8), 1917 read in part: 
4. The following peasant Mandate, 
compiled by the Izvestia of the All- 
Russtan Soviet of Peasants' Deputies 
from 242 local peasant mandates and 
published in No. 88 of the Izvestia 

(Petrograd, No. 88, August 19, 1917) 
shall serve everywhere to guide the 
implementation of the great land re- 
forms until a final decision on the 
latter is taken by the Constituent As- 
sembly. (2) 

Of course, the Constituent Assembly be- 
ing dispersed shortly after its convo- 
cation did not make any decisions. The 
proposal for settlement of the land ques- 
tion put forward in the Peasant Mandate 
could be summed up in its first two 
paragraphs: 
‘1) Private ownership of land shall be 
abolished forever; land shall not be 
sold, purchased, leased, mortgaged, 
or otherwise alienated. 

All land, whether state, appanage, 
crown, monasterial, church, factory, 
primogenitary, private, public, pea- 
sant, etc., shall be altenated with- 
out compensatton and become the prop- 
erty of the whole people, and pass in- 
to the use of all those who cuitivate 
is, {a7 

However, the Soviets were unable to car- 
ry out their proposals. As the "Civil" 
War loomed on the horizon, the Prole- 
tarian Dictatorship was forced to turn 
its major focus of attention toward wag- 
ing a struggle against the counter-rev- 
olutionary armies being organized by the 
White reactionaries and their imperial- 


ist backers. Thus, the upper strata of 
the peasantry were able to get a foothold 
and begin their dévelopment into a bour- 
geois strata which would, along with the 
nepmen, crush the dictatorship in 1921. 

Industry was not immediately nation- 
alized with the October insurrection. 

In early 1918 Waclaw Machajski wrote in 
Workers Revolution calling upon the So- 
viet government to nationalize major in- 
dustry under workers’ control. This was 
finally carried out in the middle of 
1918. However, as with the land question, 
the Soviet government was beset with 
problems concerning the development of 
industry. Although Russian industry was 
greatly concentrated and due to its re- 
cent development was blessed with the 
most modern techniques developed in the 
West, Russia was still a backward coun- 
try. Its industry had not yet developed 
to the scale of even the weakest of the 
imperialist countries. Not only was the 
Russian economy backward to begin with, 
but it had suffered greatly during the 
First Imperialist World War. Thus in or- 
der to raise industry above even its pre- 
war level would have taken an intensive 
effort on the part of the Soviet govern- 
ment. However, this was impossible to do 
as it was necessary to direct the vast 
bulk of the dictatorship's energies to- 
ward the mobilization against the War of 
the Counter-Revolution. 

Writing in April, 1918 before the re- 
vival of armed struggle the Left Com- 
munists of the Bolshevik Party put forth 
the following proptan for the Russian 
economy ; 

The administration of enterprises must 

be placed in the hands of mixed col- 

legia of workers and technical per- 
‘“gonnel, under the contto#-dandidire¢-. 
tion-of the local economic councils. 

All economic life must be subordinated 

to the organized influence of these 
councils, which are chosen by the work- 
ers without the participation of the 

"privileged elements,” but with the 

participation of the unions of the 

technical and service personnel of the 
enterprises. 

No capitulation to the bourgeoisie 
and its pett-bourgeois intellectual 
henchmen, but the finishing off of the 
bourgeoisie and the final smashing of 
sabotage. Final liquidation of the 

counterrevolutionary press and counter- 
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: revolutionarycbourgeois organizations. 
Introduction of labor. duty for skilled. 


specialists and intellectuals; organ-— 
ization of consumption communes; li- 
mitation of consumption by the well- 
to-do classes and confiscation of 


their surplus possessions. In the vil- 


lage, organization of pressure by the 
poorest peasants on the rich ones, 


the development of large-scale social. 


agriculture, and the support of forms 
of working the land by the poorest 
peasants in the transition to social 
farming... (4) 


We agree with this program in its fun- 


damental positions. In fact, the 1919 

program of the Bolshevik Party read in 

part: 
The organized apparatus -of social 
production must primarily depend upon 
the trade unions. These unions must 
to an increasing extent free them- 
selves from craft bonds. They must be 
transformed into huge productive uni- 
ties, enrolling the majority of the 


workers, and in due time all the work- 


ers, in the respective branches of 
production. 
Inasmuch as the trade unions are al- 


ready (as specified in the laws of the 


Soviet Republic and as realised in 
practice) participants in all the lo- 


cal and central organs administering - 


industry, they must proceed to the 


practicai concentration into their own 


hands of the work of administration 
in the whole economic life of the 
country, making this their unified 
economic aim. Thus protecting the in- 
dissoluble union between the central 


State authority, the national economy, 


and the broad masses of the workers, 
the trade unions must in the fullest. 
possible measure induce the workers 
to participate directly in the work 
of economic administration. The par- 
ticipation of the trade unions in the 
conduct of economic life, and the in- 
volvement by them of the broad masses 
of the people in this work, would ap- 
pear at the same time to be our chief 
aid in the campaign against the bu- 
reaucratisation of the economic appa- 
ratus of the Soviet Power. This will 
also facilitete the establishment of 
an effective popular control over the 
results of production. (5) 

However, with the coming of the War of 
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the Counter-Revolution, large-scale pro- 
duction almost came-'to a standstill. 

The bulk of the working class went into 
the Red Army and many factories were 
forced to stand idle. Thus, while the 
Bolshevik program for management of 
large-scale industry was one which was 
based upon workers democracy and class - 
struggle policies against the tendency 
toward bureaucratization, there was no 
large-scale industry to speak of to ad- 
ministrate, and along with that, no work- 
ers in the factories to administrate it. 

During the war the Soviet economy all -' 
but collapsed. As we stated, large-scale 
industry was practically at a stand- 
still. The bulk of production was agri- 
cultural. During this period the Soviet 
gevernment instituted "War Communism," 
Under War Communism, the surplus product 
of the peasantry was confiscated to feed 
the detachments of the Red Army and to 
feed those workers who remained in the 
cities. This confiscation of the agrariar. 
surplus led to the disillusionment of 
many of the peasants with the Soviet 
government. Mariy peasants stopped pro- 
ducing a surplus or attempted to hide it 
so as to sell it on the Back Market. 
The developing kulak class was beginning 
to feel its oats and hegin its struggle 
to overthrow the proletarian dictator- 
ship. Many look back on War Communism 
as a major error on the part of the Bol- 
sheviks. However, in actuality it was 
the best possible course given the: ob- 
jective situation. Bolshevik errors dur- 
ing this period lie not with their econ- 
omic policy but with their military 
policy. 

The Bolsheviks made two mistakes in re- 
lation to military policy during the 
1918-1920 war. The first was the dis- 
pensation with the election of officers. 
The second was the overuse of military 
specialists from the Tsarist officer 
corps. While it is true that these mis—- 
takes did not lead to the defeat of the 
Soviet Republic in the war, it did not 
aid in the development of the proletar- 
iat. Since the working class suffers 
educationally and otherwise under capi- 
talism, it is necessary when the prole- 
tariat seizes power for the vanguard of 
the class to do everything possible to 
raise the levei of the proletariat in 
order for it to stand morefirmly now 
that it is off its knees and on its feet, 


Thus, the educational and developmen- 
tal aspect which election of proletar- 
ian officers to head the proletarian ar- 
my units would have afforded, was mis- 
sing from the Red Army. 

Secondly, we do not oppose the use of 
military specialists in the military 
efforts of the Soviet Republic. It wouid 
be absurd not to put their technical 
military knowledge (which in itself is 
socially and politically neutral) in the 
service of the proletarian dictatorship, 
just as it is absurd not to use the 
technical knowledge of the intelligent- 
sia and managerial strata in industry. 
The problem comes with the way these 
specialists were used. Control of the 
military units of the Red Army was of 
a dual character: the military special- 
ists handled military affairs and So- 
viet commisars handled political and 
morale questions and kept an eye on 
the specialists to maintain their "lo- 
yalty" to the new regime. We disagree 
with this use of military specialists. 
On the contrary we feel that specialists 
should only be used in an advisory cap- 
acity on the battlefronts and as in- 
structors in the drill camps. The final 
military decisions should have been in 
the hands of the elected officers of the 
various military units. While it is 
true that the final major cecisions and 
the right to veto any local decision 
rested in the hands of the Revolution- 
ary Military Council of the Soviet Go- 
vernment, this power should have rested 
with the Soviet representatives (and 
only the Soviet representatives, not 
half and half) all down the line from 
central army staff to platoon. 

While we maintain these criticisms 
with the Soviet military policy, we 
would not have stood with the Military 
opposition or with the guerilla bands 
who fought both the Red Army and the 
White Army. The program of the Military 
Opposition, with the exception of their 
support to the election of officers, was 
not a program of proletarian class 
struggie, but a program of petty~bour- 
geois peasant anarchism which if adopted 
would have led to the defeat of the pro- 
letarian dictatorship in 1918 or at the 
latest 1919. What precisely was this 
program which the Military Opposition 
held was the proletarian method OL @ 
struggle? Its basic planks were: elec- 


tion of officers; no use of military 
specialists; no military discipline; 

no centralized army, instead use decen- 
tralized militia units; no use of posi- 
tion warfare, instead use guerilla war~ 
fare. This miasma of petty-bourgeois 
crap was supposed to maintain the prole- 
tarian dictatorship in power: First, we 
agree with the election of officers. Se- 
cond, we have stated our position on the 
use of military specialists. To oppose 
any use of specialists is to put forward 
a Savonarolaesque concept of burning the 
books. Perhaps we should also do away 
with the technology developed under cap~ 
italism? (This is not to infer that any 
Comrades of the Military Opposition heid 
this position, but it makes as much 
sense as the one they did hold.) Thirdly, 
we can not have an army without military 
discipline. Anyone who thinks otherwise 
is a petty-bourgeois pipe creamer. This 
goes along with the attack on central- 
ized armies and position warfare as be- 
ing bourgeois. Allow us to point out to 
any who uphold decentralization, lack 

of discipline, end guerilla tactics as 
proletarian as opposed to the bourgeois 
concept of discipline in a centrelized 
army fighting with positicn warfare, 
that one of the most obvious examples 

of this very concept which cur so-called 
proletarian democrats put forward as be~ 
ing the antithesis of bourgeois mili- 
tarism was the American bourgeots Rev- 
olution of 1776. The American bourgeoi- 
sie needed no proletarian Frunzes, Smir- 
novs, Voroshilovs or Cohn-Bendits to tell 
them how to fight a war. Perhaps if the 
Military Opposition had studied American 
history they would have opposed both po- 
sition warfare and guerilla warfare and 
instead proposed the only thing left: 
militant pacifism a la Gandhi: 

A final point on guerilla warfare. 
Cuerilla warfare is a tactic. In some 
instances and under some conditions it 
is the best tactic to use. However, un~ 
der other circumstances and conditions 
position warfare might be more success- 
ful. For anyone to elevate one over the 
other as a strategy is to doom oneself 
as a military strategist. 

Finally there are those who would pro- 
pose following the path of Makhno and 
organizing independentiy of both the Rec 
and White Armies and struggling against 
both. We can only point out that while 
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these independent militias would not be 
collaborating with the White Army they 
would in fact be objectively counter- 

revolutionary-and would have to be sup- 


pressed. If independent workers' militias 


were organized during the civil war in 
the United States and struggled against 
both the Red and the White Army here, 
the composition and leadership of those 
militias would make no difference. They 
would be functioning as enemies of the 
proletarian dictatorship and in a time 
of war they would have to be treated as 
such. That is, propaganda and political 
education would play a secondary role 
to military suppression. To those who 
would answer by saying that we capitu- 
late to the liberal concept of white | 
racists opposing the revolution because 
there were too many Blacks involved, we 
answer that race makes no difference. 
These militias could be white, Black, 
Latin, Indian or integrated. However, 
at they came into existence athey, would 
have to be suppressed. 

After the victory. of the Red Army in 
1920 the stage was set for the defeat 
of the proletarian dictatorship. While 
this may seem strange to some, we can 
only say that yes, at some times truth 
is stranger than fiction. With the end 
of the War of the Counter-Revolution, 
the proletariat was like the boxer who 
after knocking out his opponent at the 
end of the fifteenth round of an ex- 
hausting fight is in a position where 
just about anyone from the audience who 
had any strength and knew the least bit 
about bexing could come up and defeat 
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him. That is, while the proletariat had 
defeated the bourgeoisie, the landlords 
and the imperialist backers, it had ex- 
hausted itself in doing so. 

The means of production had been ie 
ther standing idle, destroyed or both. 
Many of the advanced layers of the: work- 
ing class had lost their lives in the 
war. The kulaks and black marketeers 
were beginning to feel their oats and 
were in the process of speculating and 
Starving the proletariat out. of the ¢i- 
ties. Something had to be done. The 
proletarian dictatorship was rapidly 
approaching the fork in the road where 
without help from the West in the form 
of a victorious. socialist revolution 


which could send food and materials to 
the tottering Soviet Republic, the dic 
tatorship was doomed. Now more than eve | 
the vanguard of the working class would 
be put to the test. It was this test 
which the Bolsheviks ultimately failed. 
And with their failure came the end of 
working class power in the Soviet Union 
and the restoration of capitalism, just 
as Lenin had earlier predicted, but now 
refused to see. 

To be continued 


NOTES 
(1) Rosa Luxemburg Speake, Pp.. 376- af 
emphesis in original . 
(2) A Docwnentary History of Communism, 
Vol. I, ed. R.V. Daniels, p. 121 
(3) ibtd.,. p. 121, emphasis in original 
(4) Ibid., pp. 155-6 
(5) The ABC of Commmism, p. 391 
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Archives of the Revolution 
Lenin's “April Theses” 


Archives of the Revolution is a regular feature of Workers' Truth. Each month we 
reprint for the benefit of our readers part or all of a particular speech, article 
or document from the vast and rich heritage of the revolutionary Marxist movement. 
In this issue we reprint V.I. Lenin's “April Theses." These theses were contained 
in On the Taske of the Proletariat in the Present Revolution. Lenin was in exile 
at the time of the February Revolution. He did not return to Russia until April 
1917. Prior to Lenin's arrival the leadership of the Bolshevik Party in Russia 
(Stalin, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Shlyapnikov) had been carrying out vacillating and 
inconsistent policies toward the Provisional Government and the Russian participa- 
tien in the First Imperialist World War. Zinoviev went so far as to submit a signed 
article to the Bolshevik press advocating support to the Russian war effort and 
thus a defensist policy as opposed to a defeatist policy. Zinoviev based his posi- 
tion on the fact that the Provisional Government was a "democratic" regime and should 
thus be defended. Upon returning to Russia Lenin blasted the defensists, the com- 
promisers and the waverers. He put forward a revolutionary perspective and policy 
and threatened to split the Bolshevik Party if the present policies of compromise 
were not abandoned in favor of the revolutionary struggle for the proletarian dic- 
tatorship against the Provisional Government. The revolutionary program and per- 
epective advocated by Lenin was summed up in the "April Theses." Through Lenin's 
timely intervention the Bolshevik Party was turned around from its former policies 
and was able to lead the Russian working class to victory in October of 1917. 
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1. In our attitude towards the war, which also under the 
1ew government of Lvov and Co. unquestionably remains 
on Russia’s part a predatory imperialist war owing to the 
-apitalist nature of that government, not the slightest con- 
session to “revolutionary defencism” is permissible. 

The class-conscious. proletariat can give its consent to 

revolutionary war, which would really justify revolutionary 
jefencism, only on condition: a) that the power pass to the 
sroletariat and the poor sections of the peasantry bordering 
m the proletariat; b) that all annexations be renounced in 
sctual fact and not in word; c) that a complete break be 
fected in actual fact with all capitalist interests. 

In view of the undoubted honesty of the broad strata of 
ihe mass believers in revolutionary defencism, who accept 
the war as a necessity only, and not as a means of conquest, 
in view of the fact that they are being deceived by the bour- 
geoisie, it is necessary with particular thoroughness, persist- 
snce and patience to explain their error to them, to explain 
the inseparable connection existing between capital and the 
imperialist war, and’ to prove that without overthrowing 
capital it is impossible to end the war by a truly democratic 
peace, a peace not imposed by violence. i, 

The most widespread propaganda of this view in the army 
on active service must be organized. ; 

Fraternization. : 

2. The specific feature of the present situation in Russia 


is that it represents a transition from the first stage of the ‘ 


“evolution—which, owing to the insufficient class conscious- 
ress and organization of the proletariat, placed the power 
a the hands of the bourgeoisie—to the second stage, which 
aust place the power in the hands of the proletariat and the 


® 


poorest strata of the peasantry. 

This transition is characterized, on the one hand, by 
maximum of legally recognized rights (Russia is now t 
freest of all the belligerent countries in the world); on t' 
other, by the absence of violence in relation to the masse 
and, finally, by the unreasoning confidence of the masses : 
the government of capitalists, the worst enemies of peace ar 
Socialism. 

This peculiar situation demands of us an ability to ada: 
ourselves to the special conditions of Party work amor 
unprecedentedly large masses of proletarians who have ju 
awakened to political life. 

3. No support for the Provisional Government; the ut! 
falsity of all its promises should be explained, particula: 
those relating to the renunciation of annexations. Expos 
in place of the impermissible illusion-breeding “demand” th 
this government, a government of capitalists; should ce: 
to be an imperialist government. - 

4. Recognition of the fact that in most of the Soviets . 
Workers’ Deputies our Party is in a minority, and so far 
a small minority, as against a bloc of al the petty- eX 
opportunist elements, who have yielded to the influence of t 
bourgeoisie and convey its influence to the proletariat, fr 
the Popular Socialists and the Socialist-Revolutionaries dow 
te the Organization Committee (Chkheidze, Tsereteli, ete. 
Steklov,” etc., etc. 

It must be explained to the masses that the Soviets 
Workers’ Deputies are the only possible form of the revo: 
tionary government, and that therefore our taske is, a8 ious 
this government yields to the influence of the bowrgesisic. 
present a patient, svstematic, and persistent explanation <i 
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errors of their tactics, an explanation especially adapted to 
the practical needs of the masses. 

As long as we are in the minority we carry on the work af 
criticizing and exposing errors and at the same time we 
preach the necessity of transferring the entire power of state 
to the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies, so that the masses mav 
hy experience overcome their mistakes.. 

5- Not a parliamentary republic—to return to a parlia- 
mentary republic from the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies 
would be a retrograde step—but a republic of Soviets of 
Workers’, Agricultural Labourers’ and Peasants’ Deputies 
throughout the country, from top to bottom. 

Abolition of the police, the army and the bureaucracy.*° 

The salaries of all officials, all of whom are to be elected 
and to be subject to recall at any time, not to exceed the 
average wage of a competent worker. 

6. In the agrarian program the most important part to be 
assigned to the Soviets of Agricultural Labourers’ Deputies. 

Confiscation of all landed estates. 

Nationalization of all lands in the country, the disposal of 
‘he land to be put in the charge of the local Soviets of 
Agricultural Labourers’ and Peasants’ Deputies. The or- 
ganization of separate Soviets of Deputies of Poor Peasants. 
The creation of model farms on each of the large estates 
(varying from i00 to 300 dessiatins, in accordance with local 
and other conditions, by decisions of the local institutions) 
under the control of the Soviets of Agricultural Labourers’ 


Lenin 


“Deputies and for the public account. 


7. The vimmediate amalgamation of ‘all barks im the 
country into a single national bank. and the imstitation éf 
comtral over it by the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies. 

8. It isn't our immediate task to “mtroduce”™ Socialism, bei 
only to bring social production and distribution of product: 
at once under the control of the Soviets of Workers’ Depaties. 

g. Party tasks: 

a) Immediate convocation of a Party cangress; 

b) Alteration of the Party program, mainly: 

1) Qn the questian of imperialism and the imperial 
ist war; 

2) On our attitude towards the state and our de 
mand for a “cammune state” (ic, a state © 
which the Paris Commune was the prototype) 

3) Amendment of our antiquated minimam pre 

am. 

c) Change of the Party's name. Instead of “Socie’ 
Democracy,” whose official leaders throughout tt 
world have betrayed Socialism and deserted to th 
bourgeoisie (the “defencists” and the vacilletir 
“Kautskyites”), we must call ourselves a Comrmun: 
Party 

10. A new International. 

We must take the initiative in creating a revolutions 
International, an International against the social-cheuvini 
and against the “Centre”... . . 


leadership more than ever 
before. But the leadership 
failed. They, too, were 
tired and demoralized, and, 
at the urging of Lenin 
and Trotsky, who had lost 
faith in the working class, 
capitalism was restored. 
Workers' democracy was 
banned and the dictatorship 
of the proletariat ceased 
to be. Lenin's idea was 
that the party could keep 
itself in power while ad- 
ministering capitalism, 
and then re-institute 
workers’ democracy at some 
indefinite point in the 
future. But capitalism can 
not exist without capital- 
ists, and these new cap- 
italists, for whom Stalin 
came forward as represen- 
tative, inevitably sol- 
idified political power 
as they had social power. 
The original Bolsheviks 
having given away social 
power to the capitalists, 
lost political power, also. 
fhere is a lesson that 
Marxists must learn from_ 
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the defeat of Lenin and 
Trotsky. That is: never 
lose faith in the poten- 
tial of the working class. 
It is the only progres- 
sive class in modern so- 
ciety. If a revolutionary 
loses faith in the work- 
ing class, the working 
class will forsake him 
and be led to defeat. 
Granite hardness of lead- 
ership is required. No 


other course is possible. 


STRESS 


ganized as the state. 

To the reactionary and 
utopian demand for com- 
munity control of the po- 
lice, the Revolutionary 
Workers Group counter- 
poses the demand for 
armed workers defense 
guards. These defense 
guards would be staffed 
and controlled by demo- 
cratically elected rep- 
resentatives from trade 
unions, working class 
schools, and working class 
communities (Black and 


white). Such defense guards 
would not only patrol the 
working class communities 
to stop real criminals 

(the Mafia, pimps, push- 
ers, etc.) and to protect 
workers and their families 
from the police, but also 
as protection from Fasc- 
ist and racist bands like 


the White Hats in Cairo, 
Illinois and the Ku Klux 
Klan. 


FREE HAYWARD BROWN! 
ABOLISH STRESS! 

FOR BLACK-WHITE WORKING 
CLASS UNITY IN THE STRUGGLE 
AGAINST BOURGEOIS REPRES- 
SION: 

FOR A GENERAL STRIKE OF 
DETROIT LABOR AGAINST 
STRESS AND THE BRUTAL AT- 
TACKS ON THE BLACK COM- 
MUNITY! 

FOR ARMED WORKERS DEFENSE 
GUARDS! 

FOR A WORKERS' REPUBLIC! 


SUBSCRIBE! 


..Phase 3 


for workers who strike 
against it. 

What does the future 
hold? It is significant 
that Nixon was able to 
extend the legal author- 
ity for Phase III for one 
more year. He and his 
capitalist friends are 
waiting to see what hap- 
pens. At the end of the 
year, we think it is en- 
tirely possible that Nix- 
on may "request" another 
extension, only with even 
more stringent wage con- 
trols. It depends on how 
well the U.S. does in its 
current trade war with 
other countries. We think 
that the U.S. capitalists 
will be able to "persuade" 
Nixon that they are just 
losing money right and 
left, and will "receive 
permission" to raise 
their prices to any level 
they desire. 

In the past, when un- 
ions were not as strong, 
such trade wars were won 
by American capitalism by 
the use of forced wage 
cuts. But this proved too 
expensive in terms of 
working class resistance; 
the first unions were 
formed. In the depression 
of the 1930's, a combina- 
tion of massive layoffs, 
wage cuts, and physical 
attacks on unions and un- 
ion members was used. This 
same combination will be 


used again. Wages in non- 
unionized industries will 
simply be cut. In union- 
ized plants, the major 
weapon will be massive 
layoffs. And the trade 
war will be turned into 
a shooting war. 

What is being done about 
it? The rabbit-tailed 
trade union bureaucrats 
like Woodecck, Meany and 
Abel are co-operating 
completely with the capi- 
talist government during 


Phase III. They are even 
sitting down and breaking 
bread with the capital- 
iststhemselves on some- 
thing called the "Labor- 
Management Advisory Com- 
mittee," a division of the 
Cost of Living Council, 
putting their knowledge 
of trade union operations 
in the hands of the cap- 
italist government. The 
Trotskyist press (and the 
left press in general) is 
begging the union bureau- 
crats on bended knee to 
get off the "Labor-Manage- 
ment'' Committee and back 
to the side of the work- 
ing class where they sup- 
posedly belong. 

The Revolutionary Work- 
ers Group says to the un- 
ion bureaucrats now-co- 
operating with Phase III: 
"Stay there, you traitors, 
because that is where 
you belong. You are co- 


operating with the capi- 
talists because that is 
where your sentiments lie. 
However, get out of the 
trade unions. You have no 
business there. The work- 
ing class wants nothing 
to do with you. The job 
of defending the trade 
unions can only be under- 
taken by rank-and-file 
trade unionists." 

This is our program for 
the trade unions in the 
struggle against Phase III: 
*FOR THE FORMATION OF 
RANK-AND-FILE WORKERS 
COMMITTEESS TO ORGANIZE 
MASS STRIKES AGAINST 
PHASE III AND WHATEVER 
ANTI-LABOR LEGISLATION 
WILL FOLLOW. 

*FOR THE FORMATION OF 
DISCIPLINED TRADE UNION 
CAUCUSES OF THE REVOLU- 
TIONARY WORKERS GROUP TO 
LEAD THE STRUGGLE OF THE 
RANK-AND-FILE WORKERS 
COMMITTEES. 

*ORGANIZE THE UNORGANIZED 
AND UNEMPLOYED. ALL WORK- 
ERS MUST BE UNITED IN THE 


FACE OF THE CLASS ENEMY. 
*FOR A SLIDING SCALE OF 
WAGES AND HOURS, SO THAT 
EVERYONE CAN BE EMPLOYED 
AT A DECENT WAGE. : 
*NATIONALIZE ALL INDUSTRY, 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNI- 
CATION, ETC. UNDER THE 
COLLECTIVE CONTROL OF THE 
ENTIRE WORKING CLASS. 
*FOR A WORKERS' REPUBLIC. 


«trade Unions 


It is the task of rank- 
and~file militants to 
transform the trade un- 
ions from the agents of 
the capitalists which 
they are rapidly becoming 
under bureaucratic mis- 
leadership into the mass 
organs of defense under 
jemocratic rank-and-file 


control that they should 
be. This struggle for de- 
mocratization can only 
be carried out by the 
workers themselves (not 


the Labor Department). It 
can only be carried out 


by developing the “poli- 


tical side of the class 


struggle." This means a 
struggle for democracy 

in the trade unions in the 
context of the broader 
struggle for a revolu- 
tionary program in the 
trade unions, the program 
put forward by the Revo- 
lutionary Workers Group. 
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Fight for Socialismi 


The world we live in is a world where 
seople are divided into classes accord- 
“eg to their role in production. The two 
‘ajor classes in society are the capital- 
St class and the working class. The cap- 
-talists own the means of production (fac- 
‘ories, machines, etc.) but produce no- 
“hing. The workers, on the other hand, 
‘eceive only meager wages for the sale of 
heir labor power to the capitalists. Al- 
‘ost all production in society is done by 
he workers. However, almost all the bene- 
its from this production go to the cap- 
talists. The basis for production in 
his society is profit. The capitalists 
re not interested in having the workers 
roduce things that people can use or that 
eople need. They are only interested in 
hat makes them the biggest profit. Thus, 
hile the capitalists get richer and rich- 
r, the workers are worse off than they 
ere before. 

In order to increase profits the capi- 
alists resort to all sorts of techniques 
hich most of us are familiar with: speed- 
‘pp, wage cuts, unemployment, labor-saving 
iachinery. While, for instance, labor-sa- 
ring machinery would be progressive in a 
-ociety run by the workers, it does no- 
ching for them under capitalism. It is 
just another attack on the workers. 

Another feature of capitalist society is 
‘ar. Every day there is a war going on 
omewhere in the world. This is due to the 
ecessity of the capitalists to wage war 
n order to get ahead of capitalists in 
other countries. The working class has no 
nterests in supporting these wars. What 
the workers want is peace. However, there 
-an be no peace until the capitalists have 
seen removed from power and this society 
‘eplaced with one run by the workers in 
che interests of the toiling masses. 

To do this, it is not enough to elect 
sxeople to Congress or as President. The 
zyovernment is nothing more than the ex- 
2cutive committee of the ruling class. 

‘t is the owners of the big corpora- 
:ions who have the final say as to what 
yoes on. It is necessary to organize 

sur own workers’ councils. These councils 
vill be the class rule of the workers af- 
er the revolutionary overthrow of capi- 
-alism. When capitalism goes Congress 
isii go with it. All the democracy sur- 
founding the Congress is just a sham to 
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keep us tied to this system. It is demo- 
cracy for the rich, for the capitalists. 
Our democracy will be real democracy, 
proletarian democracy, the democracy of 
the many. We do not simply want a workers! 
government, we want a workers' republic. 
In order to throw out the capitalists 
and buil a workers’ republic and social- 
ism the working class needs a revolution- 
ary party. Such a party must be based on 
The Communist Manifesto, the first two 
Congresses of the Communist (Third) In- 
ternational, and the revolutionary work 
of Marx, Engels, Lenin, Trotsky and Lux- 
emburg. It must be a democratic-centralist 
party. However, it is not enough to 
build such a party here in the United 
States. Capitalism is a world system. 
Even so-called "Communist" Russia and Chi- 
na are capitalist (state capitalist). In 
order to wage a successful worldwide 
struggle against capitalism the workers 
must have an international party. It is 
toward the construction of the Interna- 
tional Party of Revolutionary Workers 
(Fifth International) that the Revolution- 
ary Workers Group and Workers’ Truth are 
dedicated. 

In 1917 the Russian workers seized power 
under the leadership of the Bolshevik Par: 
and Lenin. However, the revolution was 
isolated and the Russian workers exhausted 
from the hard struggle in a backward coun- 
try lost power when the Bolsheviks lost 
faith in the world proletariat in 1921. 
The four years of the revolutionary dic- . 
tatorship still remain, however, as a bea- 
con for workers throughout the world. 

Under capitalism the workers are nothing 
more than menials. We deserve a better 
life. We deserve socialism. However, it 
will not be handed to us on a platter. We 
must fight for it. For if we do not fight 
for socialism we will be handed barbarism. 
Socialism or barbarism? ’ 

Fight for Socialism! 


